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IGE 36 
$1275 


Gray and Davis Electric Starting and 
Lighting System (generator and electric motor 
in separate units, storage battery and all con- 
nections, switches, et 


(NOTE! This is the Gray & Davis “ Big Syste: identical with 


that being used on the highest priced cars, not the small system.) 


Left Side Drive, Center Control. 

Silent Chain Drive for Cam Shaft, Pump 
and Generator (enclosed). 

Cork Insert Multiple Disc Clutch. 

116 inch Wheel Base. 

4x5 inch Motor, cast en bloc. 

Unit Power Plant. 

Enclosed Valves. 

Bosch Magneto. 

Selective Type Transmission. 

34x4 inch Tires, 5 Demountable Rims. 

Floating Type Rear Axle. 

Full Elliptic Scroll Rear Springs. 

14x2 inch Brake Drums. 

Hyatt High Duty Roller Bearings. 

Aluminum Cast Crank and Transmission 
Cases. 

Gasoline Tank in Shroud Dash. 

Dash Adjustment for Carburetor. 

17 inch Steering Wheel, Irreversible Gear. 

Rear Door 21 inches wide; Front 19 inches. 

10 inch Upholstery, Deep Tilted Cushions. 

Long, Clean, Linoleum Covered Running 
Boards, 

All Dash Equipment, Speedometer, Am- 
meter, Carburetor Adjustment, Magneto 
aad Lighting Switches, etc., imbedded in 
Auxiliary Dash, Convenient to Operator. 

Rain-Visioh and Ventilating Wind Shield. 

Genuine Mohair Top (tan lined) and Boot. 

Quickly Adjusted Inside Curtains. 

Llectric Horn. 

Stewart Revolving Dial Speedometer. 

Non-Skid Tires in Rear. 

Heavy Nickel Trimming thruout. 

12 inch Electric Head Lights, Parabolic 
Design, black enamel and nicke! 

5 inch Electric Side Lights, flush in dash, 
Crystal Cut Lens. 

3 inch Electric Ruby Light at Rear. 

‘Adjustable Foot Rest. 

Nickel Robe Rail. 

Extra Tire Irons. 

Pump, Jack, Tools, Tire Repair Outfit, etc., 
complete. 
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Electric Starting and Lighting System $75 Extra 
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Added Equipment for 1914 
With NO Increase in Price 





Paige Model Glenwood, completely equipped, $1275 


| ERE IS THE CAR that prominent men in the trade said we 

couldn’t build to sell for $1275 with all its remarkable design and 
equipment. Some manufacturers declared it preposterous on our part to 
assume that we could do it. Dealers handling other cars declared we 
would put out a few of these really wonderful cars at $1275, just to get 
people interested, avd then ratse the price. 

Well, we have been delivering the Paige “36” 
Ist, and for every car delivered there have been a dozen purchasers waiting 


to our dealers ever since January 


But have we raised the price No And now when the demand for the Paige 


36" is simply snowing us under are we raising the price No 
We are leaving the price untouched and adding still more equipment. What will 
the other fellows say now? Can we doit! We e are doing And that is all that 


interests you cat buyers 


Note the new equipment: Electric Horn, Quickly Adjusted Inside Storm Cur- 
tains, Combined Rain-Vision and Ventilating Windshield, Non-Skid Tires in Rear, 
Ventilated Hood. 


Kind such complete equipment, if you can, anywhere else in the whole Paige 
price-held Ind find such a car! Any Paige owner—and they are almost « ; ere 
now will tell you what a car 

own the “36,” 
beyond words 


And here is good news for the dealer 


Good news for you dealers who wanted the Paige this vear! You know we had 
to put the bars up Jenuary Ist. We have closed no dealer contracts since then 


Simply couldn't doit. We were / dealers we already had 


car, the Paige has proved itself Those who 


whether the touring car, roadster, coupé or sedan, are enthusiastic 


to take good « ire ot the 


Ihe bars are down again, for a little while at least And we will talk business with 
Our immense new factory will 
Instead of only 
coming vear. If vou 


d we will do our best for you 


Some of you can have Paige contracts 
take care of you. It means a 
5.000 of our “36's."" i 


you dealers 
increased production for us 
will mean ten to fifteen thousand for the 


part of this increase, write or w 


Want your ire Us NOW, al 


Equ en { igre very complete, including genuine mohait 


Write us today for literature and name of dealer in your vicinity. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 265 Twenty-First Street, Detroit, Michigan 
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Down where Nature cannot send her cooling breezes 
Science sends the Electric Fan 


Down in the caverns of steel and stone where armies of office The EDISON MAZDA LAMP is another proof of Ele« 
workers are meeting the strenuous problems of a business day tricity’s great service to efficiency and to comfort. This wonderfu 
where excessive heat tends to retard the productive power of human lamp has scratched electricity from the luxury list by giving mot 
energy—there electric: al science carries the refreshing help Nature light for less money. In fact, it uses but one-third t 


it t wired hw the old-style on lamps 
finds it so difficult to give. The Guarantee of Excellence “Wired by the old-style carbon lam 


The G-E ELECTRIC FAN, the result of twenty on Goods Electrical W 
years’ experience in the great factories and laboratories 
of the General Electric C ompany, is one of Electricity’ s 
most effective means of incre asin 8 man-power by increas- 
ing man-comfort—of raisi ng the standard marked by 


ith the current you save by using Edison Mazdas, 
you can run your G-E FAN or any of the many G-E d 
vices for increasing the comfort of the home. With tl 


G-EK ELECTRIC FLATIRON, for vaniie you can 





; do the family ironing, indoors or out, in less time, wit! 
that magic word Efficiency. In the home, as in the | Twa 1 less physical miort than eve 
5 i f t} ( | E] EK ° Pes ° . iess labor, ana it } IVSICAl ¢ Comiort than ever Wa 
omcee and actory, the ' iectric an 1s emciency s possible with the old-fashioned stove heated irons. 
“first aid summer comfort’s best assurance. 
° ° } ] i ] | nti iY il i] 
And it gives both with atruly modern economy. It Any electrical dealer or lighting company will gla 
can be operated four hours for acent—is readily attac hed show you the various stvles and of G-F. Fans, Flat 
¢ Mark ‘ron 1 Kdj Mazda Ia ps 
toany lamp ocket ives a lifetime of satisfactory service. irons and Edison izd mn 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sales Offices nalllange Gries The largest Electrical Manufacturer in the world Agencies Everywhere 
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Copyright 1973 by The Pr r & Ger ( 


SOME people seem to have a knack of keeping fresh and cool. No matter how warm 
the day, nor how confining their work, they always look delightfully clean, and 
— comfortable. 
They do it in this way: 


First. . . They concern themselves with things other than the weather. 


Second . . They eat in moderation. 
Third . . They work steadily but not hurriedly. 
bourth . . ‘They use Ivory Soap liberally; for bathing morning and evening, for washing 


during the day. And their summer garments are cleansed with it. 
Not merely soap, but /vory Soap is a necessary part of their recipe because Ivory produces that 
sweet, refreshing cleanliness which means so much more to the mind and to the eye than the 
mere absence of soil and perspiration. Then, it is so mild and pure that its repeated use does 
not harm the tenderest skin or the most delicate fabric. 


Cee 
IVORY SOAP....... { guy} ....... 994% PURE 
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HEN Tommy 
Dennis began 
to love the 
beautiful and talented 
Myrtle Manners he was 
an Arab trader squat- 
ting in the shade of a 
date-palm, and she was 
a Christian maiden—a 
captive in the harem 
of Sheik Abdallah, the 
Scourge of the Sahara. 
When first he saw 
her face at the barred 
window, lovely in spite 
of the fear and grief it 
depicted, bp was 
conscious of a sudden 
delightful ial that 
fluttered to the tips of 
his fingers and toes; and 
when she stretched out 
her arms and wept, 
every sob went straight 
to Tommy’s susceptible 
heart. 
He held his breath as 
he watched her make a 
perilous descent from 
the roof of the harem 
by means of a rope 
ladder furnished by a 
faithless slave, the same 
who later paid for his 
treachery to his cruel 


The Next Instant He 
Was Inside the Cage, 
Brandishing the Weapon 





master, the sheik, by =~ 
being hurled from that a: 
very roof upon the PTH wiILuLiAm RIZOWN- 


spears of the tribe. 

Tommy Dennis was among those present when the beautiful stranger fled from the 
sheik’s oasis on Sharkey, the trained camel; and he murmured a brief but fervent prayer 
that the ungainly brute might not stumble. After a fashion of his own the Scourge of the 
Sahara offered up the same supplication— but it was Sharkey’s lame foreleg he was 
thinking of, and not the neck of the Christian maiden. Camels are expensive beasts, 
requiring time and patience in training; and Abdallah, besides being a sheik and a 
scourge, was also heavy actor and producing director for the Titan Company and, 
such, responsible for its animal stuff. 

Later, as a wild Bedouin, armed with a bell-muzzled weapon and mounted upon a 
milk-white steed that manifested true Arabic love for its master by biting him severely 
upon the knee-cap, Tommy scoured the plain in pursuit of the lumbering Sharkey, agair 
securing fleeting glimpses of the lovely stranger as she clung desperately to the camel's 
saddle. Sharkey’s footwork was very erratic, consisting of two speeds forward, one 
sidewise and an abrupt reverse. 

After several spirited sprints over dunes and across dry river bottoms, all of whi 
Sharkey managed to win by a neck under shrill protest, the Bedouins, led by Sheik 
Abdallah, engaged in mortal combat with French troops—and Tommy Dennis was shot 
dead at the first fire. He did not mind this at all, being used to it; but he was very much 
annoyed at his Arab steed for kicking him as he fell. Neither were his feelings soothed to 
any great extent by alighting heavily upon the belled muzzle of his ancient weapon. 

Tommy was resurrected in a short blue jacket, which —— ee inder 
the arms, and motheaten red trousers several sizes too small for hi a private in the 
corporal’s guard and an eyewitness to the affecting reunion of the lovers inside the Frenct 
lines, the oiaie river bottom doing duty as the Desert of Sahara. 

He saw the beautiful Christian maiden fall fainting from Sharkey’s back into the arn 
of her sweetheart, a tall, handsome fellow in the uniform of a captain of the Foreigr 
Legion-—-he who had just slain the wicked Abdallah in a thrilling encounter with cavalry; 
sabers, it being well known & at a sheik never fights with anything else if he can help it. 

Tommy was not pleased with the ardent manner in which the gallant officer claspe 
the limp and yielding form to his bosom and pressed the parted lips with a neatly waxe ‘ 
mustache and imperial. Thelate Abdallah was not pleased either, judging by his comment. 

“That was rotten!”’ he shouted. ‘No good at all! Myrtle, you forgot to register a 
recognition before you pulled the fall. Jack, you cloaked the best part of the action 
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TRA MAN AND THE 


JAY By Charles E.Van Loam 


ILLUSTRATED ar ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 
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buch!” yelled Mr 
bdallah, whose other 


ame was Jim! 1) Mor 


tague. Get that fool 
brute back where he 
belongs! Now the all 


set, Myrtle? Takeupa 


few feet of waste on that 


film. . . . Ready 
actior go! ° . 
What's the matter wit! 
that infernal camei? 
Come on with him! 


. . . Louk down at 
Jack, Myrtle! ‘ 
Now fall! . . . Qh, 
hold her close to you 


n! That'ssomething 











like it We 
it went better that time 
but it ill re en i 
Spots, Throw out your 
arms when you fall 
Myrtle. Don’t flop 
down likeasack ofmeal. 
OO And sprinkle some 
5 ee ; water here Sharkey 
P kicks up an awful dust 
when he stops quick 
Seven times the beautiful maiden fell into the arms of her beloved before the Scourge 
of the Sahara announced himself as satisfied, and Shark« was led awa bul ng and 
gurgling with rage and indignation. Seven times Tommy Dennis stood stiffly 
corporal’s guard, blushing behind his make ip, trembling in every fiber of his being 
This was the lady of his dreams; he had found her at last. What difference did it 
make to Tommy ’s fluttering heart that she was the Queen of the Movies, at a salary of 
one hundred dollars a week, and he but a despised extra it three dollars a day? 
Cupid, careless little rascal with his bow and arrow, might take the blame for that 
Tommy had found her—that was the main thing—and having found her he was forced 
to endure seeing her kissed back to consciousness by a supercilious person who wore a 
handkerchief in his cuff and addressed all extra men as “Here, you!"’ Tom: 
not liked the handsome leading man any too well to begin with. He loathed him now. 
It was a slight source of comfort to note the businesslike way in which the young 
woman freed herself from Jack La Rue’s embraces the instant the camera man’s hand 
ceased to move. Tomm y also observed that at the finish of the scene he waiked away 
toward the temporary dressing tent, v without so much as a word ora glance behind her 
‘I'll bet she doesn’t like him!” thought Tommy, with a swift fluttering sensation 
under the blue coat. Then later: ‘‘I don’t see how any nice girl could!’ 
Tommy Dennis was twenty —he stood six feet in his stockings; his nose was straight; 
his eyes were clear; and, better than all else, his heart was clean. He knew as soon as } 
Myrtle Manners at the barred window of Al dallah’s harem that he had never real 
loved before. He realized that his high-school affairs, which had seemed so 
the time, were but the silly flirtations of childhood; and the brief but burning pas 
for the lunch-counter waitress was a youthful indiscretion. By the same process of 
easoning he wa yt more than seven minutes in convincing ! t t ne eve 
love again 
When one is twenty i se eee eee the or reai U! gz in tne 
world, and fame and fortune but the tinsel stage settings for the One B y ene vi 
the right man plays opposite the right woman forever, and there ars ikeovet 
no cut-ins and no fogged films 
He wondered as he discarded the dusty uniform of the Legion and washed the p 
from his face whether she had noticed him at all. He decided that it was within the 
range of possibility. He recalled that she was standing behind the camera when the 
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Bedouins swept yelling upon the French outpost. She 
have seen the rider who plunged from his saddle 

the first volley; and on the whole he was rather glad 
his horse had kicked him. It was the sort of thing 





uw the spectator’s attention. He ceased to regret the 
e on his hip where he had fallen upon his gun. She 
ght have seen that he was painfully hurt as he limped 


\' might even have been sorry for him. A bruised hip 
1 small price to pay for a pitying glance from those 
He pictured her as asking questions 
it him and receiving truthful replies: 
Who is that good-looking young man over there—the 
who made such a daring fall?” 
‘That is Tom Dennis, quite an unusual sort of an extra 
He is a fearless chap; never stops at anything when 
nes to making a good picture. He’s going to bea great 


ft brown eyes. 


actor some Ga) that boy.’ 
fommy was recalled from a dream of imaginary con- 
versation by some of the genuine article close at hand. 
Buck Parvin was speaking. Buck was a moving-picture 
cowpuncher, acting during every waking moment. His 
treet costume consisted of a widebrimmed hat of gray 
felt, a blue flannel shirt, a red bandanna for a cravat, a 
eather vest thickly studded with shining disks of brass, 
vender trousers tucked into highheeled boots; and on 
| occasions he wore angora chaps and enormous 
purs, which tinkled musically as he walked. His hatband 
was made of rattlesnake skin, and distributed about his 
person he wore several pounds of Indian beadwork and 
Mexican silver jewelry. Buck Parvin was one character 
actor who never left his makeup in the dressing room at the 
end of the day’s work, having, as he said, but three com- 
plete changes of wardrobe— put on, take off and go without. 
“Well, kid,” said Buck, “what do you think of the new 


leading lady? Quite a doll, ain’t she? Pretty soft for that 


big stiff, La Rue! I'd like to have his job for about a week. 
| bet ole Jimmy Mentague wouldn't have to bawl me out 
for not huggin’ her hard enough. I'd play that scene for 
nothing. Yes, sir! Myrtle is certainly some dolly!” 

“Aw, put the diffuser on that kind of talk!” growled 
fommy. “ You've got an awful nerve calling her by her 

t name.” 

“Oho!” chuckled Buck. “ You kind of like her your own 
elf, don't you, kid? I reckon you'll be round here tomor- 

yw acting all over the place. Maybe they'll have a make- 
over on some of them chases and you'll get a chance to pull 
another phony fall. Take it from me, Tommy, throw away 
that slide-trombone of a gun next time, unless you want to 
bust yourself plumb in two. And lemme tell you something 
else: Whenever you're on the ground, with horses coming 
behind you, lay still! They'll all jump over you. You began 
to crawl and ole Pieface just missed you by an inch.” 

“Darn it!” said Tommy. “I wasn’t crawling; I had to 
get off that gun.” 

“Now if you want to catch the lady’s eye,” said Buck 
mischievously, “‘do a real fall! I got mine—right in the 
eye of the camera too. I thumbed ole Pieface in the neck 
and he went straight up like he was goin’ over backward; 
an’ I slid off him as easy as rolling out of bed. Not a bruise 
on me. And, believe me, the lady seen me do it; she was 
lookin’ right at me!” 

“You make nie tired!" said Tommy, grinning in spite of 
himself. I fell like a man that was shot.” 





““Me—in the Cage With a Lion? 
Net on Your Lifet"* 





You limped like it too,” 
said Buck with a chuckle. 
“We both of us might have 
broke our necks and it 
wouldn’t have made any dif- 
ference. You and me ain’t got 
a Chinaman’s chance for a 
pleasant look from her! They 
won't be no extry men in 
Myrtle’s picture a-tall. None 
whatever! If she’s going to 
fall for anybody round here 
it'll be La Rue.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said 
Tommy stubbornly. “‘Why, 
she hardly speaks to him.” 

“Listen at our banty 
rooster crow !"’ mocked Buck. 
“Tommy, you're a lovely 
little feller, and I like you; 
but there’s a whole lot you 
don’t know about women. 
Yes, when it comes to females 
I should say you was con- 
sid’able ignorant. Let your 
Uncle Buck steer you. He’s 
a pretty wise Injun on this 
skirt thing.” 

“Huh!” snorted Tommy. 
“What do you know about 
women?” 

“Everything,” said Buck 
calmly. “‘ Everything what is. 
I ought to. Women have 
throwed me higher in the air 
than you've ever been away 
from home, Tommy. Yes, sir; they cert’n’y had their fun 
with ole Buck—but he got a line on ’em, you bet! Take 
it from me, it’s the dough that counts with the dolls—the 
dinero; the iron men; the large, smilin’ yaller boys. We 
ain’t got no bankroll, Tommy, and we're safe. The camera 
ain’t focused on us at all—see? We're way over yonder 
on the other side of the hill, plumb out of the picture. As 
soon as this jane finds out that La Rue drags down one- 
fifty a week, she’s goin’ to go ropin’ for him.” 

“Pshaw!”’ said Tommy. “The trouble with you, Buck, 
is that you haven’t met the right kind of women.” 

“T ain’t, hey?” demanded Parvin as he fastened his ban- 
danna with the huge silver ring set with turquoise matrices. 
“Oh, no; I suppose not. There’s the women what likes 
you and there’s the women what don’t; and they’re the 
only kinds what is. Take it from me, I’ve met a many of 
both varieties—an’ they was all out for the dough.” 


au 
OVE at first sight is a beautiful theory; but in every-day 
life there is such a thing as taking a long critical second 
look. Tommy took several, and each time he saw Myrtle 
Manners in a new part he discovered added charms. An 
extra man may look at a moving-picture queen if he has 
the luck to be selected by the director for a day’s work. 
Each morning Tommy reported faithfully at the Titan 
headquarters, and when Jimmy Montague crooked his 
forefinger and said, “I 
want you, kid!’ that day 
was ringed on Tommy's 
calendar with a circle of 
gold. When the director 
shook his head and said, 
‘‘“Nothing doing!”’ 
Tommy slouched away, 
with his lower lip drooping 
and his hands crammed 
deep in his pockets, a 
picture of blighted hope. 
As the Cattle Queen, 
in sombrero and short rid- 
ing skirt, Miss Manners 
captivated Tommy by 
her dash and daring inthe 
saddle, and even Buck 
Parvin admitted that she 
“sat up in the middle ofa 
hawss”’ like a cattle queen 
born. As the brave but 
heartbroken hospital 
nurse in the Civil War 
picture, All for Dixie, she 
plumbed unsuspected 
depths of sentiment; but 
when she played the de- 
serted wife and mother in 
The Cashier’s Disgrace, 
and wept over the bor 
rowed baby ° she touched 
Tommy in his tenderest 
spot. He was all hers 
from that moment. 
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“When You Go In There, Look at That Lion Right Between the Eyes!"’ 


Then came tl when she spoke to him. 
The periormer! iad gone out “on a location”’ to the out- 
skirts of the city and had been delayed beyond the noon 
hour. Tommy volunteered to find the nearest restaurant 
and bring back food. 

“Two ham sandwiches and a pint of milk, pl 
what she said to him; but Tommy walked in ad 
rest of the day. 

He read a dozen meanings into that innocent remark 
and was pleased with every one of them. 

An actor employed by the Titan Company and working 
under Director Jimmy Montague had no sinecure. Mon- 
tague had a reputation as a producer of sensational film 
dramas. He spent his nights in thinking up new and thrill- 
ing stunts for his actors to perform, and in devising 
scenarios to fit the stunts. 

Jimmy’s people never knew, when they reported for 
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> wonderf il da 
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ease 


aze ior the 


work on a new picture, whether they would be required 
to leap off a cliff into forty feet of water, go up in a balloon 
or track a real lion to the camera’s eye. Montague’ 
ing man had to box like a Corbett, wrestle like a Mu 
ride like a Cody, swim like a fish, climb crags like a goat, 
dress like a Brummel, make love like a Sothern, and face 
wild animals like a—Colonel. 

Jimmy’s sp val stuff. After his tremen- 
dous success with The King of Beasts—a three-reel produc- 
tion that appeared in nearly every country under the sun 
and yielded a dollar harvest which remains a record to 
this day—the Titan owners saw a great light and began 
to invest in wild animals. 

They had objected when Jimmy insisted on buying a 
mangy, toothless lion for use in a single production; the 
poor old brute turned out to be the most profitable invest- 
ment the company had ever made, paying some eight thou 
sand per cent. With one lion as a nucleus the Titan people 


s lead- 
ldoon, 





aity was an 
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rapidly acquired quite a respectable menagerie, and Jimmy 
Montague’s animal stuff became known from St. Petersburg 
to Tasmania. 

rhere was Selim, the elephant 
Revenge and The Heart of Hindustan. Selim was a 
Hamburg-trained pachyderm [ 
edge of the German language : 
to detail that made him a remark: 
No desert scene was complete without the camels 
Sharkey, Old Blue, Betsy and Mame—unwilling but effi 
cient performers. The lions—-King, Duke, Bertha and 
Babe—had thrilled auc 
monkeys, wolves, sna 





a star in The Rajal 








liences all over the world; and the 


. & yote S, CLK, Geer, hyenas, and 





the nearsighted comedy tapir, also contributed their bit to 
the entertainment of the masses. 

Every time Sam Packard, the purchasing agent, had a 
chance to buy a wild animal he snapped it up and k 


t 





j ked 
confidently to Jimmy Montague to invent a scenario to fit 
the creature. 

One morning Montague received a telegram from the 
head of the firm in New York. 

“Jungle stuff worked to death,” it read. “Get new 
rio quick. Use all animals.”’ 

“There's gratitude for you,” 
tossed the telegram to Jack La Rue, who happened to be 
present. “‘How the deuce can I ring in lions and elephant 


and camels without a jungle scenario?” 





growled Jimmy as he 
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‘Blest if I know!” said La Rue, lighting a cigarette t wouldn't get me anything to be clawed uy 
. You never see ‘em al ywhere else except in a circus, ion. If Duke doesn't look right t e you U hav 
anda ra me that cage scene I won't ] a 
“Bully boy!” shouted Montague ‘Great suggestion, animal trainer 
Jack!” “Oh, well,” said Montagu t g 
Wha uggestion?’’ demanded the amazed leading mar cases we can iet ti Der Kid ck 
‘Why, the circus!” said Jimmy “It’s never been done the rescue Dut there a iny need t Lh VE 
We'll make a circus picture and it'll be a knockout!” cage with Duke a dozen times mys¢ He 
‘You're a wizard, Jimmy!” said La Rue. “Give youa af You ought to know tl I neve 
othpick to start with and you'll have a lumberyard in chances I never got hurt ye I 
ten minutes. How do you do it?” Oh, no; not at all,” said La Rue I 
Jimmy Montague pressed three buttons. The stenog suppose I wasn't hurt that time when I got ; 
rapher was first to appear rocks by the surf up on the Malibu coast. The 
‘Send a telegram to the house in New Yor id ask ‘en spot on me as big as your hand that wasn’t 
if they’ve got any stock films of circus parades. Get that but of course that didn’t hurt! I just 
off quick! That parade stuff will do fine for cut-ins,”’ that’s all.” 
rhe tr Jac 1 Montag 
man, and Joe Bates, in charge darned m t. Beat it out of 
it, entered together. going to rit ) 
“Joe,”’ said the director, “Jack here wants some silk ‘You remember, now wa 
fleshings—full tights; white or pink will do. Manners doesn’t look right to me—nothing d 
ought to be a bareback rider, I suppose—no; hold on! double me in that scene 
Maybe we can’t get nybody to double for her in a real ‘Get out of here!"’ said Montague 
riding act. I’ve got it! Why not make her a lion tamer? Left alone with his toothpick he drew a sheet 
» very thing! Joe, get Manners a Spanish outfit and a_ shim and scrawled upon 
lior r’s whip. I'll need some ringmaster’s boot “The Jaws of Deat said he with a grin 
lh: I can think of now; but it’s enough to get busy that’s a perfectly miserable title! 
on ve you a list later.” 
“‘Goin’ to do a circus pict ire?”’ asked Ben Leslie. Ben ut 
iine individual, as remarkable a personage T ELEVEN Jimmy Montague pust 
y member of the company. Had he beer back from his desk and gazed upon a 
ce the Kohinoor immediately he would completed. 
1odded twice, shifted his fine-cut from one cheek t« “If that ain’t doping out canned drama w 
ne out without a word. And he would I don’t know what ve remarked with a sa 
k the Kohinoor—or the next best thing. “If the two big stunts in the lion’s cage stand 








daunted him 
Ye said Jimmy Montague “I Never Was Much Afraid of Lions, Even 
we're oing to do a circu When I Was a Littie Shaver" 
cture. Get busy on it, quick! 


g down at § 1 Mor Ye 
ean borrow a "tet of junk fror 
her You know Billy Ware 

‘Sure!”’ said Ben. “‘ Worked 
for hir ce.” 


Mont ague 


*‘Gee-whiz!”’ said 








‘Is there anybody ir the world 
you have *t worked for—once?”’ 
Reckon not,” said Ben, and 
"at ‘ yme scenario! 
remarked y to | leading 
mar 
In his brilliant mind the tooth 


idy expanding into 
a telegraph pole; the lumberyard 
» later. 


“Yes, but I 


don’t get you,” 


‘What 


am | 





lion tam 


ringmaster. 





lot of je alousy 
act. Hit your horse v ith the whip 
go to do a jump-up 
Yo 1 fake a fall —all that ‘Cur-rse 
you, Jack Dalton!’ business. | 
n't got it straightened out yet 
| but for the blowoff 
Myrtle’s lion-taming stunt goes 
and you tear in and save the lady. 


*‘Me?” said La Rue, layi: 


you 


course; 
cold 
great?’ the 


wrong, | feet l've 
Ain’t that 


upon his breast 


got 
*y fizzle good n 
first. If Duke won't 






one hand 











another yrand | 


ght! 


We 


“Me save the lady > Me in the cage with a lion? Not lion-taming stunt to some 
on your life! Suppose something goes wrong and he take cireus picture 
iv allop at me?” One very fine thing: 1 
Forget it!”’ said the director. ‘‘ We'll use old Duke for that ne hred of an idea 
the cage scenes. You know what a ye ntle animal he ! action plots are subject to « 
Brought up on a bottle, Kelly tells me.” A camera-caught accident of 
‘So was I,” said La Rue; “but I'll eat meat now. That film drama. Jimmy Montag 
Ikfed business doesn’t ignify anything, Jimmy.” round a leading man’s | 
‘Oh, rats!” said Monti ie. “* Duke’s got the disposition from the roof was too 





g. The Ja Death 
said the leading man earnestly. “He's called for t 


big ac 
ain’t, 


ol a great 


‘No, he 





tague, 








yt the disposition of a great big cat—and the claws and grounds or locatior a 
the teeth, and all the rest of it. Because he hasn’t killed photographs t be m 
inybody yet is no sign that he won’t before he’s through. fifty-five scenes. The two 
Nix on this tame-lion stuff—they’re all wild, I tell you! numbe red fifty-one and 


} 


Manners wouldn’t want to work with a lion either. or 
“‘She’s done animal pictures before,” said Jir for ec 
yin afraid of anything ‘” In 

a Rue passed over the slur. pany, when the m 
rhere’s such a thing as being too brave for your ow dlir clothes a 
“T'ma Jimmy, but enterprise 


And the 
ynomic 


Jimmy 


‘enes of picture 
"hat 


umy. “ That 


reasons, 





re 


good,” he insisted. game as anybody were learr 





Mont agu 


the 


t ear] 
ng-pict 

the me 
y some 





reeis ol film, 


ng 
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he poor old 
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be 
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Ear t 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


With Its 


r HE aggregate or, rather, the composite ear of 
the United States Senate is a large, slightly 
pendulous, somewhat furry ear, that for many 

ears has been almost tetally deaf to the clamor of 





the 


July 5, 1913 


Groumneal 


The amendment was ratified. Direct election of 
senators became a part of the organic law. And 
when the present special session of Congress began 








the masses and keenly sensitive to the whisper of 
he classes 


Yo matter how much of a commoner a new sen- 
or may have been before he became a senator, 


1d no matter how firm may have been his resolve 
to continue to be one of the plain people after he 
put on his toga, it has almost invariably been the 


le that, once in the atmosphere, these plain-people 
rs have become impressed with the legislative 
tocracy of the body, and have themselves, so far 
their limitations would permit, become legislative 
tocrats. The system and the systematizers of 
he Senate have tamed them all. A few years of it 








ctically every senator has become imbued 
th the traditions of the organization, which was 
ntended by the men who constructed it to be patri- 

in in its tendencies if not in its practices—and 
probably in its practices. 

Indeed it was seriously proposed by the makers 
he Constitution to make a certain amount of 
wealth one requisite for admission to the Senate; 
» the exclusive House-of-Lords 
lea was maintained by the six-year term and the 





and as muchas poss 


method of selection by legislatures instead of by 
popular vote. The Fathers decided there must be 
checks and balances between the three coérdinate 


~anches of the Government they were establishing; 
{ they thought a Senate of the kind they planned 
would be a check on the House of Representatives, 





elected every two years. Other legislative 
privileges were given to this Senate and many more 
taken by the Senate for itself. The result came to 
be that the Senate gradually fashioned itself into as 
thoroughly aristocratic a body in a legislative sense 
us all, except the extreme monarchists, of the Fathers 
could have desired, and did what it could to make 
personality thus aristocratic. 


he Senate continued thus for years, arrogating 








even during the session before—the effect was ap- 
parent. The Senate, having become a popular body, 
began to try for popularity. The change had been 
a long time on the way, but it had arrived. Coin- 
cident with the change came the senatorial shift. 

The Senate of the United States, now a popular 
body, is so earnestly striving to be popular; is so 
tenderly susceptible of the demands of the body 
politic; is so anxious to please, that it can hear and 
will obey the slightest murmur from the people, 
whereas in the old days it couldn’t hear a thunder 
of protest. It has its shell-like—conch-shell-like 
ear close to the ground; and it has had that ear there 
continuously since the ratification of the amendment 
became certain. This means the Senate as a body 
and the senators as individuals. 

Those distinguished statesmen are contemplating, 
for the most part, a new set of conditions. Some of 
them have known the difficulties and the vicissitudes 
of a popular canvass for election; but most of them 
have known only of the troubles that come with the 
effort properly to control the support of a legisla- 
ture—or improperly to control it, as the cases may 
have been. Here and there is a senator who was 
obliged to make a primary fight for his election; but 
they are few among the ninety-six. From this time 
on, every senator who wants to come back must do 
just that, and every candidate for the senatorship 
Inasmuch as there are few men who, once they attain 
the Senate, do not desire ardently to retain their 
membership, the statement is inclusive. 


The Men on the Anxious Seat 


HE crisis is not imminent to two-thirds of them; 
but it is so imminent to one-third of the present 
Senate that it makes them all shudder to think of it. 
Thirty-two senators must go out next year and fight 
in the primaries for designation as senatorial candi- 








to itself powers it conceived to be its by right, build- 
g up a legislative tradition and precedent, and 
creating a legislative atmosphere that quite natu- 
had its effect on the members of the body. A man 
elected to the House of Representatives under our system 
does not take his seat for a year after he is elected, and 
en he does take his seat is faced with a campaign for 
“ection within a few months after he begins his work. 
A senator, once elected, need not worry for five years. 
Moreover, under id procedure his dealings were with 
legislature- a small body of men— and not with a voting 
population; and it was easier for him; and easier for the 
lication of the methods that made for the preservation 
the select character of the body, even though the char- 

ers of some of those selected were not so select as might 





have been desired. 

Chis spirit grew; and the Senate, realizing its position, 
gradually arrogated to itself a legislative importance far 
greater thanit really had, and by this very assumption took, 

om year to year, importance from the House of Repre- 
entatives until, about twenty years ago, the Senate began 


e oligarchic--and fifteen years ago really was an 


garchy The House became of secondary importance. 

With the incoming of President McKinley, in 1896, the 

tr ipidiy came into the hands of a few 

and these men were not only the Senate, 

tically the Congress—for working with them 

nd subject to them were the men who had taken over the 
f the Republican majority in the House. 





were prac 





A Sudden Desire for Popularity 
t by Senate had long before—-many years before, 
indeed considered itself the ruling legislative body; 
t was not, in fact, for there had been virile and effective 
pposition to the idea in the House. Still the senators 
suught themselves the legislative aristocrats and con- 
ducted themselves as such almost from the beginning, 
though the real congressional power was in the House. 
With the upgrowth of this Senate combination—after 
McKinley was elected and in a measure before, during the 
econd term of President Cleveiand—-the House began 
de back into second place, and by the beginning of 
was in reality of less consequence than the Senate, 
conunued so for some years, 
In its early history the Senate had assumed what it 
really became later, and the individual senators also took 
the reflected power and position of the ruling combina- 
on; so the Senate, from the beginning of the Dingley 
ariff era, became less and less responsive to the demands 


Gy HARRIS & EWING, WASHINGTON, 


Senator Newlands, of Nevada 


of the people, and more and more amenable to the sug- 
gestions of the interests. It considered itself, and was, a 
superior body, and held itself to be its own judge and its 
own master, instead of the servant of the people. This 
applied in great measure to both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. The Democrats were in the minority and they 
opposed the majority politically; but they had none the 
less the idea of their own distinction and of their own self- 
responsibility, and as much of the contempt for the 
popular demand as the majority members. 

The consequence was that the senators legislated as the 
senators saw fit to legislate—not, except in cases where 
the polities of self-preservation demanded, as the people 
desired. The Senate was a law unto itself and made its 
laws to suit that self. It domineered the House, and it 
was supremely indifferent to proposals or protests made 
by the people. Almost every senator held that he, as a 
senator, was far better qualified to determine what the 
states and the country needed in the way of law, and he 

gislated along those lines. There were a few who real- 
ized their responsibilities to the people, and they endeav- 
ored to fulfill their obligations as they saw them. As a 
whole, however, the Senate paid little attention to the 
people and considered itself a sacrosanct organization, 
with extraconstitutional prerogatives and with double- 
extra personal prerogatives. 

Proceeding on the theory that you can do anything until 
you are stopped, the Senate did what it wanted to do; 
and the people were politely invited to take the result or 
leave it, as they chose. More than eighty years ago there 
had been a movement to popularize the Senate by pro- 
viding for the election of its members by a direct vote of 
the people; and this demand, in various forms, had con- 
tinued persistently from year to year. During the period 
of the greatest power of the ruling body of the Senate 
since 1890, say—this protest took active form; and some 
years ago Oregon led off with a direct-election law. 

Other states followed; and finally, after much protest 
and because it dare not hold off longer, the Senate adopted 
a Constitutional Amendment providing for direct election 
of its members. That amendment was submitted to the 
various states for ratification. There was little doubt that 
it would receive the requisite support from the states, and 
the atmosphere in the Senate began to change— gradually 
but perceptibly. The senators began to show, by various 
acts and various evidences of consideration, that they 
realized there was and is a public in the country. 


dates, and fightin the general election of 1914 against 
their political opponents for their supremacy at the 
polls before they can be sure of staying where they 
now are, so comfortable and so important. Some of these 
senators have been in the Senate for years, some have beet 
there only for months; but the thirty-two comprise a rep 
resentative lot of senatorial Democrats and Republicans, 
and, as a whole, are interesting; and their fights will be 
interesting also. 

Seventeen of these thirty-two are Republicans; and 
among these seventeen Republicans are the present-time 
leaders of the minority in the Senate— the strongest Repub 
licans there are, with two or three exceptions. In thé 
Republican listare: Bradley, of Kentucky; Brady, of Idaho 
Brandegee, of Connecticut; Bristow, of Kansas; Burton, 
of Ohio; Crawford, of South Dakota; Cummins, of Iowa 
Dillingham, of Vermont; Gallinger, of New Hampshire; 
Gronna, of North Dakota; Jones, of Washington; Pen 
rose, of Pennsylvania; Perkins, of California; Root, of 
New York; Sherman, of Illinois; Smoot, of Utah; and 
Stephenson, of Wisconsin. 

A reading of this list will show how important these 
primaries are to what is left of the Republican party. Of 
the lot, Bristow, Cummins and Crawford are Progressives 
after their own style, and the rest of the lot are stand 
patters of various grades of stability. If the fortune of 
politics should eliminate Brandegee, Penrose, Root and 
Smoot from the Senate, by means of these primaries, the 
old Republican party would be deprived of four of its 
strongest men. Gallinger has been a power, and Perki 
a most effective senator; but both men are old and may 
not make the fight. It is an open question whether 
Brandegee will care to remain; and the paths of Cummins 
and Bristow are none too easy. 

No person can tell what may happen; but any oldline 
Republican who still believes his party can be brought 
back to life must be considerably perturbed when he con 
templates a contingency that may eliminate not only 
Brandegee, Penrose, Root and Smoot, but also may set 
aside Bradley, Dillingham, Perkins, Gallinger and Burton 
to say nothing of the independent but effective and able 
Cummins. 

Bristow is eminently capable of taking care of himself, 
and has made a primary fight before; but Brandegee, 
Penrose, Root and Smoot, as much the Big Four of the 
Senate as there is of a Big Four at this time, have never 
been forced to go into a primary struggle, and no one can 
tell what may happen to them. 

The Democrats who must go before the people are 
Chamberlain, of Oregon; Clarke, of Arkansas; Fletcher, 























of Florida; Gore, of Oklahoma; Johnston, of Alabama: 
Newlands, of Nevada; Overman, of North Carolina: 
Shively, of Indiana, and four of the senatorial Smiths 
Smith, of South Carolina; of Georgia; of Maryland, and 
of Arizona. Also, Senator Stone, of Missouri: Senator 
Thomas, of Colorado, and Senator rhornton, of Louisiana, 

included in the list but the successor to Thornton has 
alre ady been selected 

If these senators— or some of them— should fail in the 


primary fights the Democratic loss would not be neariy 





so great as the Republican, in the circumstances already 
h 


detailed; for Stone and Hoke $ th are the only two whose 





compare with the political 


positions of Brandegee, Penrose, Root and Smoot of the 





in the Sena 


positions politically 
tepublicans, though Senators Gore, Newlands, Overman 
and Shively are important mer 

Here, then, is a unique situation. In the majority of 
these states there has never been a senatorial primary. 
ted by the 


*e of the 





Since the beginning, the senators have been ele 


‘ 
{ 





legislatures, without the advice or 
people-—except so far as there might have been a local 
lections. Also, in 


tors expire, and 


legislative canvass be 





ore the legislative e 





1917 the terms of tl irty-two more sen 


in 1919 the terms of thirty-two more. That means that in 


1916 and in 1918 the remaining sixty-four senators w ill be 


acing the same situation their thirty-two uneasy brethren 





ace at this time. Their primaries will then be due. 


And all this accounts for the sudden and complete 


ge in the prevai entiment of the Senate. The 





people are now paramount. The public is no longer apart 


ind aside from the ser 








The Senate, instead 


of being indifferent and, at times, contemptuous 


viewpoint is the Senat 


and intole of the thought of the pec ple, Is 





thy 
uy 


earnes endeavoring to get in line with that 
thought, and is exhausting every legislative and 
political artifice to make the closest possible con- 
nections. The folks back home are important. 
Chey have assumed a new phase in the equation. 


The ure to 





consulted— cater to, cajoled, 
coaxed and comforted. They have the votes. 
hey can use those votes now; and there must 
t direct appeal to them. 


So we observe, on the part of the entire Sen- 


ng disposition to consult with 





1 their desires; to know what 
ort of legislation they prefer; to hold conversa- 
tion and correspondence with them; to pose as 
the only true champions of popular will; to 
J for just ahead, for 
the whole lot of them, is that dread primary ex- 
perience; just ahead is the time when the whole 


gratify them in every wa} 





voting population must be appealed to, instead 
ot the 
Men who know the Senate have observed this 


*~w men who control 





the legislatures. 
change in sentiment in its early stages and have 
laughed about it; but it is no laughing matter 
for the se 


1as been over them for some 





nators themselves. The shadow of it 
ars; and for that 
reason various of the oldtime leaders have seen 
fit to retire, knowing the utter futil of any 
popular campaign for themselves. 











al viewpoint; but the public 
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Now that the shad has become the ibstance he 
eagerness is Irantic to } e to the people that the Se é 
after all, has a high conception of its duties and resp 
bilities to the publi and certain cases pathe 
Along with the arrogance that grew it of the ‘ 

sur ion Of power in the Senate there came a ce 
obtuseness that prevented in many cases a real « ct 
of the exist ng Ssituatior Many of these senators w} mu 
now make primar hgnhts held the den na I | 
government to be a mere temporar flu y tne 
of the hour. The ire a ik€ “ and Une ire red 

One argument against the direct election of senators 
advanced by the adhe ts to the old order was that tne 
character of the senators thus selected, and their al t 
and usefulness, will not be so great as the similar attributes 

men judicio isly selected | a legislature i he had 

support for th eor n the results of riou 
Se 1e¢ . State where sé itor nave here ‘ 
come from primary elections. Some of the senators select« 
by the people directly have not measured up to any hig 
senatorial standard; but the answer to this contentio 
yorking with the best instrume 
I'he people ire excelent yes < 
the Senate will be as able a 
as representative as ever ha et 

There is no leg lative bod 1 the re ne “ 
were-the good-oid-days te ipplies ely a the 
United States Senate A senatorial rolleall of ten or fiftes 
years ago conta ma more names of able men t! the 
senatorial rolleall of today; but it is quite probable that 
this is a condition which will be remedied by time 















































































































































Senator Sherman, of Iiiinois 


























Senator Thomas, of Colerade 
he reach of the household mace , 
rit has been estimated by enginee ha 
ary Nitions it would coat te . 
time much to cool a house t ‘ 
heu t VA ter su i nous y gt 
tror i I to pene t { 
follow the | or of } IXul 
down to rea nable 0 
Many signs are v yx gtoit. 1} } 
rapid development of a ma | 
You can buy now a little refrigs 
vour ki hy wh } ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
from the elect t throug! ry 
electri ght socket mM rd 
and taking it easy on cox gay ithe ling 
business all the time rhe ste irom tor 
refrigerators to automatic air-coolers ! house 
is not a long one, 
More and more the electric git ! 
are getting interested u immer i ( I 
keep the sale of electr ty as even as possible 
the daytime and at night, in winter and in sun 
mer, is the secret of profits in suj ing ek 
tricit They have recentl me tore ‘ eth 
ignificance of the fact that long daylight a 
hot weather go pretty well together hat u! 
months when people use little electric light the 
use much ice Now they are all wor! ng up the 
bu ess of making ice by electricit I t sur 
mer a compa! n Ch ig 1} ied erectri y 
to make one hundred thousand t I ‘ 
In a period of unrest such as this many men can get The last figures gathered showed one hu 
popular support who could not be elected to any office thirty-six American electric-light compani perating ice 
whatsoever in a settled time. This fact accounts for some making plants in the summertime he Nat Electr 
of the men who in the Senate, and will undoubtedly Light Association has a very active committee on refrig 
account for some of the men who shall in the prima of ation. It is true the companies se« ich a big eld 
1914 be selected to go to thet nal test of the ue neral ele« ice-making and in retrigeration for tore tt t } 
tions. The people are ot yet sure of themselves the} not yet made any efforts to devek p house-cooling 
are swayed by temporar conditions and influenced by There are central cold statio 4 Ihe 
temperamental reasor but the gradual shaking-dow attempt to supply house but o I King | 
process will serve to bring mor ts in the tore St. Louis has such a plant, wit! x! ‘ 
selection of senator ma Compressed amr ent igh these 
It is certain that, though this present Senate is not so o refrigerating rooms o me W he he 
great as some preceding Senates, there will come in due refrigerators the ammonia is allowed to ex 
course of time a Senate that shall be the equal and } the cold 4 central-stat plant } ] 
ably the superior of any Senate; and, more than that, it refrigeration to it mediate neig! 
will be a Senate w) h will be a representative t At ta pumps ) ‘ ré ye } 
not a Senate cor trolle if pent il interest ter | a mile ol i 
Ihe to } 
as) t ' got . — : 
e ° ners ne 
Artificial Hlouse-Cooling mfort that would only be used a few weeks « 
_ they never going to give us cool, pleasant r ratus objection has beer g for some 
where we may escape the scorching heat of ! ‘ ¥ as ll ould Kee eet r 
days and the ragging weariness of sweltering nig In both New York a Chicag argue ‘ 
Cannot the sci sts and the engineers and the builde temperature exceed eve degree : 
evolve some cooling system that will not be too expe August, and so a co¢ w i be need rare 
for good apartment houses and homes—for ar od r actually the mean temperature does 1 lair repre 
instance, who can now afford the half-relief of electric fa the number of days when cooling would be f we 
They are going to do it, and in America first. In another comed. Cool nights play as great a part he n 
summer? Hardly, though perhaps by then a beginning fig s do the burning hours of 1 da t 


may have been made. The probabilities are, however, that sweltering evenings. The hotels find pk 


it will be some time before such a system will 
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PRETTY young girl dressed all in white 
went up the street —white shoes, white 

-& hat, white wool jacket, and skirt cut in 
narrow, clinging lines. The sunny morning 
breeze blew past her, faint andfresh. The April 
trees from each side of the prim cement walk stretched 
their all-but-invisibly budded boughs above her head in 
iiry benediction. A chattering bird chorus twittered and 
houted round her. On every side of her young, graceful 
whiteness the April hour chanted and shone, and breathed 
and budded its vernal joy and promise. 

Lucia sweeping off the front porch hit her broom against 
the railing with a vicious bang. 

“Jennie Brice, all dolled up,”’ thought Lucia, “going 
downtown to show herself to Harry Ackerman! Lucia 
Power, what a nasty, spiteful old maid you are getting 
to be!” 

In her plain, faded calico wrapper of a dust-gray color, 
chosen not to show dirt, and of a cut selected to save time in 
getting in and out of it, Lucia leaned on her broom—a 
everely utilitarian figure—and contemplated the April 
world, . 

The elusive scent of growing grass and budding wood 
came into her nostrils. A rusty-breasted robin strutted 
on the bright young golden-greenness of the lawn. From 
down the street came the echoing ring of hammers, Bird- 
twitterings circled in the singing air. A squirrel stopped 
on the cement walk, arching his bushy tail and cocking 
his smooth, three-cornered face sidewise. The plum tree 
beside the walk showed the tiniest tip of yellow-white at 
the end of every twig. 

“It’s too nice!’ Lucia sighed. ‘It’s so pretty it hurts 
like Jennie Brice’s new clothes! Spring makes everything 
just mad to be alive! All winter you can make believe 
you're happy even if you’re not; but when spring comes 
make-believes don’t go. It’s got to be the real thing. 
Here I've been supposing I was happy enough—with know- 
ing how ma was better off since she went, and pa getting 
through the winter without the grippe, and Martin doing 
so well over at Buffalo Point, and Almeda and the kids 
getting along all right; and each of us having our share of 
Aunt Mary’s money. But that’s not happiness! 

“Oh, I'm sick of winter! I’m sick of being everybody's 
drudge—sick of eternal work and scrimping that never 
gets anywhere! I’ve been at it all my life. I’ve never had 
any youth. I've never had clothes! I've never had beaus 
to speak of. 

“It's all right to say, as the minister did last Sunday, 
that sacrificing yourself to others is the truest happiness; 
but there are times when it just isn’t so! And after he’s 
given up his sermon-time to looking 
after those youngsters of his a while 
longer, he'll know it! They say he’s 
hunting a step-mother for ‘em already. 

“There I go again! It makes people 
mean never to have any fun of their 
own. It’s bad for the soul—I don't 
eare if the minister doesn’t know it! 
And then they get trampled 
down into a hard rut—like 
me—and can’t change, even 
when they get a chance to. 
Even spring can't rouse em; 
it just taunts "em. It’s like 
that poem I was 
reading last night: 

‘Whose part in all the 

pomp that fills 
The circuit of the 
summer hills 
that his grave i 
green!’ 


r 


\s if I was dead 

nd buried! Or bur 
ied without being dead'’ 

The broom fell from Lu- 
cia’s twitching hand with 
a clattering whang. The 
quirrel sprang up a box 
elder tree the crumbly, 
dark reddish-brown seed- 
blossoms of which strewed 
the walk. Out on a larger 
branch he stopped with one 
furry paw reaching over the 
bough like a baby’s arm. 
rhe robin lifted startled 
wings and flew to join the 
twittering choir, 

Lucia iet the broom lie. 
She sat down on the porch 
steps and rested her sharp 
















“Jennie Brice, All Dolled Up" 





chin in her hardened palms, and her sharp elbows on 
her knees in her old gray calico wrapper. The morn- 
ing sun shone on her black hair, combed, as Lucia 
always wore it, straight back from her forehead and 
wound in a tight coil on the back of her 
head, emphasizing the sharpness of her 
nose and chin. Her large, dark eyes 
stared straight forward, rapt in her new 
vision of the call of April and her soul's 
need. 

At length Lucia sat up very straight, 
and a grim look of shamefaced resolu- 
tion gathered about her mouth. 

“It’s just a question of my having 
grit enough!” she said to herself. “I’ve 
got my chance nowif I’m bold enough to 
take it—if I’m young enough yet to go 
afterit. I know what I want well 


enough! I’ve always made be- <>, <= | Cee he 


lieve to scorn styles and finery 

because I knew I couldn’t have any. .-~ 

I’ve always done my hair plain because 

I didn’t have time to fluff and fix it. 

Well, I’ve got more time now ma’s gone; and | 

can take some of Aunt Mary’s money that I was 

going to save up for my old age and get me some 

things to wear. Maybe I'd look better in some- 

thing that wasn’t three years behind the styles. 

I can wear the kind of things they have nowa- 

days all right. Goodness knows I’m thin enough! Yes 
and have everybody in this town saying I'm trying to catch 
aman! The minister, most likely—or else ” Lucia 
did not even think a name, unless the flush that darkened 
her cheek was a thought. “Well, what do I care? Any- 
body that’s worn the kind of clothes I have for the last 
sixteen years can defy public opinion any way she wants to. 
Besides—what if I am! 

“It’s what all the young girls are after—though most of 
“em don’t know it. I’ve got too much sense to pretend I 
don’t know it. And I’ve got a right to! I've got a right 
to be as pretty and young asI can. I've got a right to try 
to win—anything I want to win! I’ve got a right to bea 
fool if I want to! It’s my own money and my own reputa- 
tion and my own courage I’m using! If I fail I'll fail 
and I guess likely I shall!—but it won’t be because I didn’t 

have grit enough to try when I got my chance at 
the end of all these years!” 

Lucia rose from the step, picked up the broom 
and went in. She had intended to bake cookies; but 
in her newborn evaluation of opportunity she dis- 
missed the cookies as irrelevant and climbed the 
stairs to her small, neat chamber. She shut the 
door, pushed the old dresser with the spotted var- 

nish into the best light the room afforded, 
and studied with intense concentration 

> her own image in the cracked mirror. 
Lucia at forty had more of the ele- 
ments of good looks than she had ever 
possessed before. She had been a homely 
girl, awkward and rawboned. 
The meagerness of her youth was 
now no more than a fashionable 
slimness. Her body, accustomed 
to rapid transitions between all 
kinds of house and garden work, 

had remained straight and lithe 
A possibly the more since Lucia 
“o*% never had time to bother with 
corsets. It owed its poise, per- 
haps, to the sway she had ac- 
quiredinthefamily councils. The 
muddy complexion of her girl- 
hood had turned to a clear pallor. 
The outlines of the face had filled 
outsomewhat; and the vacant 
expression that often underlies 
the sweetness of a young girl's 
face had changed in Lucia’s, 
which had never been sweet, to 
a look of swift intelligence. The 


ae mouth from being merely large 
4 and ugly had taken on firm lines 
} { of character. 
| f The nose, Lucia decided, was 

s undoubtedly too long. 

44 Deliberately Lucia took down 


her hair. She unwound the tight 
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twist, parted the 
loosened mass 
above her fore- 
head and tried to 
draw it gracefully 
over the tips of her 
ears and into a 
loose, low coil atthe 
back of her neck 
The unaccus- 
tomed strands 
resisted her, fall 
ing flat and 
spiritless. She 
worked for 
nearlytwo hours, 
studying the ef- 
fect of every 
attempted ar- 








rangement upon 
her face from 
every angle, putting 
into the labor all 
( the determination 
won irom grimmer 
conflicts—if any 
conflict can begrim 
mer thanawoman’s 
struggle, against 
Nature and Fate, 

to be beautiful. 
She Worked for Nearty Two Hours, Unee _ hen the 
mirror caught an 
unexpectedlygrace- 
ful line Lucia stopped, blushing darkly. She put up her hand 
as if to destroy her work; then set her teeth and went on. 


The pretty young girl in white walked with dainty self- 
possession along Main Street until she came to the Blue 
Front Drug Store. She lifted the latch of that superior 
pharmacy and demurely entered. 

A stocky, stoutish, middle-aged man, whose blond hair 
was rapidly retreating from the round forehead above his 
pinkish face, came briskly forward behind a counter. 

“Good morning, Miss Brice!” he said very genially. 
His ingratiating bachelor smile matched the bachelor 
spruceness of his attire. 

“Good morning, Mr. Halladay!” returned the girl 
sweetly 

She shot a swift, searching look down both sides of the 
store and into the partly screened recess at the back; but 
before the man noticed it her blue eyes were fixed earnestly 
on his. 

“I want to get some perfume, Mr. Halladay,” she said 
almost pleadingly. ‘‘ May I try the different kinds, please? 
You know it’s so important to get something you're really 
going to like!” 

“Oh, yes; I can understand that, Miss Brice,"’ declared 
Halladay half jestingly, all gallantly. 

He began to display the store’s stock of perfumes—not 
too rapidly—making little jokes at which she smiled charm- 
ingly. He set forth the heavy glass bottles with their 
daintily colored contents and alluring flower names. He 
drew out the glass stoppers and waved them slowly before 
her face at just the right distance to convey the whiff of 
fragrance most effectively. 

“Do you get it?” he asked anxiously. 

In the midst of this a quick step entered. The girl con- 
centrated her attention on Halladay, but the pinkiness of 
her cheeks deepened and her fingers tightened round a 
perfume bottle she held. Halladay did not observe this. 

“Oh, Mr. Halladay, please let me try that pale-green 
kind in the top row!” 

“The mail, Mr. Halladay!” 

Halladay’s assistant, a handsome, dark-eyed youth of 
twenty-three, extended a handful of letters and papers. 

“Just lay it on the desk!” returned Halladay curtly, 
jerking his head toward the screened recess in the rear. 
““Don’t the fool know any better than to interrupt when 
I’m waiting on a customer?” was his irritated thought. 

The young man obeyed. Returning, he hung a baffled 
instant near the absorbed proprietor and customer, then 
retreated to the soda fountain. The girl’s interest in 
perfumes swiftly waned. 

“Well, I guess I won’t decide this morning. Thank you 
so much, Mr. Halladay, for taking so much trouble. 
Good morning!” 

She made as if to leave the store, throwing a winged 
glance toward the soda fountain. 

“Have another of those strawberry fizzes?”’ invited 
the young man, leaning forward eagerly with quick smile 
and sparkling eye. 





\ 























“How extravagant you are!” retorted the girl, approac} 


ing the shining soda fountain. 

They fell at once into a give-and-take of laughing ailu- 
sion, which Halladay could not follow. He watched their 
swift chatter a brief moment. Then he went into the par- 
tially screened place and sat down at his desk. He opened 
his letters with businesslike concentration, so that if Harry 
or the girl should glance that way they might see how 
completely he had dismissed their frivolous presence from 
his mind. But the message staring up at him between the 
lines of every letter ran like this: 

“Tom Halladay, you're an old fool! What does that 
pretty young thing know or care whether you have got the 
best-paying business in town and a neat little bunch of 
money in solid investments on the side or not? All she 
sees is that you're getting fat and bald. All she’s looking 
for is a slim young fellow with handsomeeyes. . . . I 
suppose I could get that little girl if I went after her. The 
old folks would see the business side all right—and girls 
catch on fast enough to what money’ll buy. But—well, 
I don’t want to play the game that way. I guess I’m an 
old fool, wanting to be ‘loved for myself alone’ at my age!” 








Ten days later when the plum trees werea riot of 
white bloom and the apple blossoms blushed and paled in 
every breathless bud, Lucia Power walked into the Blue 
Front Drug Store. Was it Lucia Power? Halladay blinked 
at her across the haze of a twenty-year acquaintance, 

This was a svelt, youngish woman 
whose stylish gown fitted her slender 


shapeliness as gowns only fit over an [ iets se 


eighteen-dollar corset. The gown itself 
was an apparently simple affair of white 
linen combined with pale blue. In 
Clearview brunettes are all but forbid- 
den to wear blue; and yet— Halladay 
noted dazedly this blue went astor 

ishingly well with Lucia’s clear, dark 
kin. Pale blue had‘always been hi 

favorite color. She wore new black 
velvet shoes and over her soft, dark 
hair, carelessly and gracefully knotted 
at the back of her neck, a modish and 
very becoming spring hat of white and 
blue—the exact shade of the blue in 
herdress. Across her bosom was pinned 
a long spray of plum blossoms, whose 
fresh, intense fragrance beat down the 
druggy odors of the store. 

‘Good morning, Tom!” said Lucia 
crisply. “‘I want to buy some stuff to 
soften and whiten the hands. What's 
best for that? I suppose you think it’s 


foolish at my age. 

*‘A woman is the age she looks, Miss 
Lucia,”” replied Halladay, with the 
automatic gallantry evoked by her 
appearance, 

“Oh, cut out the Miss, Tom!” re- 
torted Lucia. “I'm not proud if I 
have gota newhat! . . . Here 
I guess this wilk do. And I want a box 
of taleum and three cakes of this violet 
toilet soap. That’s all. . . . Qh, 
how much are these little bead purses? 
I'll take this too. I’m getting it for 
little Elinor Larkins,” she added ex- 
planatorily as Halladay wrapped her 
purchases. “I promised her some- 
thing. I’ve been keeping the children 
at my house a good deal afternoons so 
their father can get a chance to write 
his sermons.” 

“Better look out, Lucia! 
Halladay archly. 

“Why?” asked Lucia innocently. 

“You know what folks will say!”’ Zz 





warned 
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The old man’ pretty Siact I yuUess ind the 
young to be much heip till lately. Lucia put 
through school. She's just about run the whol 


‘Looks like at imperious Game, ali right 
Harry. 





“Seems to me I went r twice 
ago,”” mused Halladay her 
get which. Wonder if she really is setting 
Larkins! A fine womar ke Lucia o 
than that.” 

Lucia caught step with a wrinkled littl 


a large bundle down the street 


“Good mornin 





of anything to cook this time of year 
‘ 1) 1 yee . . 
Well, I should say so returned the | 


heartily. “Specially when you've got a wh 


boarders.” 


“Yours must like your cooking, all right,” 


Lucia, “‘or they wouldn't stay the way they 


had Miss Sproul hive OF Six years, haven't you 
‘Longer’n that— goin’ on seven. And Mr. 


been there longer yet-—-more'n eight years.” 


“IT s’pose you get used to their notions about what t} 
want to eat, same as if they was your own folks 
“Oh, yes—a person has to; but it gits harder all t 
to git anything out of it. Meat prices has gone 








g, Mrs. Parrott! Ain't it hi 








“What will they say?” challenged 
sucia with a look from her dark eyes. 


_ 


Halladay decided to risk it. She might get mad—Lucia 


1ad a temper all right !—but there was something piquant 
about her this morning. 
“That you're setting your cap for the minister!” 


“I’ve noticed, Tom,” said Lucia dryly, “‘that you never 


get to do anything worth while if you think too much about 


what people are going to say. And then again there are 


” 


other things you'd better not let "em say. It all depends! 

“IT guess you're right,”’ returned Halladay vaguely, 
handing her the package. . . . “ Well,” he remarked 
to Harry Ackerman as the door closed behind Lucia, “I 
heard her Aunt Mary left them each something, but I 
didn’t know it was as much as that!” 

“‘She’s certainly got the right duds,” said Harry. 

“T don’t know any one that deserves an easy time more 
than Lucia,” declared his employer with a slight note of 
reproof. “She took all the care of her mother for years 
and years—ever since the old lady broke down. Then her 
sister married kind of young — Almeda was the pretty one 
and that left Lucia with the whole thing on her hands. 


The Town Began to Say it Was All Settied 


“Don't you find Miss Sproul kind of hard to cook for?” 
“Well, yes; she is—some ways. She won’ 


kind of light bread. Now Mr. Halladay, he'll eat 


"y 
i 


biscuits any time I 


to suit him; but then he don’t like no salad with onior 
in it. Miss Sproul, she ain’t particular. Oh, I do the best 


I can to please "em; but I dunno’s I do.” 


“I’m sure I’ve always heard your cooking aw 
spoken of. How do you make your cream biscuits?” 


In May the Ladies’ Aid Society gave a dinner in 
Methodist Church parlors, which all the business mer 
attended as a matter of course. Halladay observed that 
Lucia Power seemed to be the most efficient of the wait 
resses. She wore her white-and-blue dress with : 
pale blue velvet in her black hair and the filmiest of blue- 
beribboned white aprons tied about her trim waist. 
did not serve the table where he sat, nor was she aware of 
his presence. Twice she dashed acroxs to his table to 
form some little thoughtful service for some one near him 


| make ’em—can’t have 'em too ofte 





could not chat ar 


Continued on Page 30 















, ‘ Ihe . ‘ 

p P , v 
um | and ad, he gt g) 
la nhool rox talking « r | 
the 1 r. He we t with 

CAUBSPICRS SeTISE ) rr i 
lay Hallad went to chur He w 
ul t c mie “ gr . ’ 
i g the ir ce 
$s morning, ? ed } ome u Ze 
ided to si er the tra of M 
her gra ind i at he 
‘ alwa) \ as the I vers pew 
of lustrou i chang yo 
1 about her neck and white gloves on her | is. She 
settied himseil in! st 
eye A litth iter he noticed that her 
y with a her ‘ t it tM or “4 | : ! a 
he tiked he eye ck tr 
! er. He ere e re te 
his coming there t } ha 
ing 1 teriou d ed that } had 
a t ! 

Afte the eT e he f i hin 
descending the ch e} 
neously with Lucia and her father ) 
he walked down the street beside ther 
Halladay usually avoided such chances 
being well aware that a bachelor in a 
small town, who desires to remain one 
cannot guard his freedom with t 
jealousan eye; but Lu iwa 
ble to misinterpret a little casual trie 
liness. She was! She chatted sensibly 
und pleasantly about neighborhood 


topics, She had a keen interest in the 
burning question of paving Main Street, 
on which Halladay had taken a strong 
position before the tow: ouncil A] 
most before he knew it he was linger 
ng beside the rosebush at the turn of 
her walk, explaining it to her 


Haliaday reflected cheerfully as he 
quickened his steps toward Mrs. 
Parrott’s Sunday dinner table that if 


Larkins thought he could pic} 
intelligent and attractive a woman as 
Lucia for his second matrimonial 
drudge he must be a bigger fool even 
than he looked. 

The roses were pushing pink tips out 
of their reluctant, ineffectual sheatt 
on a morning in late May when Lucia 
Power and Jennie Brice appeared o1 
Main Street, converging from different 
directions upon the Biue Front Drug 
Store. Lucia was farthest away, but 
she got there first She descended ir 
stantly on Harry Ackerman’s side of 
the store with a vivid and absorbing 
demand for picture postcards. Jennie 
Brice entering a moment later faltered 


to Halladay a disconcerted request for 





stationery. As he languidly served her 
he could hear Lucia talking eagerly to 
the restless Harry. 


“ Haven't you any views of the Bap- 

tist Church? And the Presbyterian? 

Oh, this is pretty, isn’t it? 1 want to 
sidences you have too, Isn't there any view 


Church that shows the Sur lay-scnool 


ie had completed her purchase and was inspecting 
Lucia paid for her assortment of po 


and turned away. Halladay came forward half ex- 


f 


tossed him a bright, brief nod and was gone. 


young people drifted instantly together. Halladay 


the screen and Degi b 
felt lonesome and ill-used. Why hadn't 
hat a minute? Wa he offended a 
was one accustomed to | easure 
women who wanted to visit me in 
strolled down to Lucia’s house, disre- 
inner voice of inarticulate warning. If a man 
our with so old an acqua ince a ne 
| the gossips’ tongues wagging 
ia’s rosebush was covered with fresh, pink buds; and 
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OY riding is not confined merely to 
peed in a motor car, with or 

without a sense of pleasurable sin; by 
the use of the transferred epithet it can 
mean any especially luxurious expenditure 
that may —-or should—be indulged in with- 
out a sense of foolhardiness. It takes a 
sense of balance to indulge discreetly in joy 
riding; a large percent- 
age of the population 
do not seem to have it. 
They either never joy 
ride or else they 
it their sole vocation to 
joy ride. 

Witness the Carstairs, 
who live beyond their 
income— economizing 
only on children, be- 
nevolence and honesty. 
When Mrs. Carstairs 
married she was very 
young and quite without 
thought for the future 
As they drove away 
from her father’s door 
to begin their wedding 
trip, Carstairs asked her: “ 

‘About five dollars, and some silver 

“Tips for the porters, and so on 
Carstairs. 

He explained, as if it were a good joke, that he had bor- 
rowed the clergyman’s fee from one of the ushers; and his 
best man, to whom he owed something, had kept half of it. 

“But—But the bill at the hotel we're going to?” 
hazarded Mrs. Carstairs. 

“Oh, I'll run across some one I know—and I can always 
hock my watch and pin!” explained Carstairs easily. 

Mrs. Carstairs was uncomfortable, but she did not do 
any real ‘thinkine. She had spent every cent her father had 
allowed her for her wedding on her trousseau, disregarding 
hint that she ought to be buying linen for her new 
home. She counted on wedding presents and on “showers,” 
and on mother stepping in—or finally on Carstairs paying 
any bill without looking to see what each item was. She 
was all front and bluff without being conscious of it; and 
she felt safe because she had always leaned on some one 
first her father and now her husband. Carstairs was all 
front and bluff, too, and was quite conscious of it, even 
taking pride in his accomplishment; he leaned only on 
himself and his luck, with all youth’s strong belief that the 
powers of both could never depart. 

Carstairs settled the expenses of the first week of his 
honeymoon by telegraphing for an advance from his sal- 
ary, which an indulgent employer granted on the sccre 
that most people usually have only one honeymoon. By 
clever manipulation of trunks and bags he jumped the bill 
for the second week. 


excessive & 


make 


Got any loose change, dearest?” 
why?” 


I'm short,” replied 


any 


How Mr. Carstairs Blew Up 


FTER they got home Mrs. Carstairs, who had been 
reading some magazine articles on budgets for young 
wives and how to make home happy, asked her husband if 
he was to have a regular allowance. He pinched her cheek 
and told her to order what she liked—and he would never 
scold, This was reassuring; but, still upheld by her litera- 
ture, she ventured again, and asked him what his salary 
as. He replied that it was three hundred a month and 
and that he was a valuable man and would be 
and would some day pour all the riches of the 
world at her little feet. At this combination of devotion 
assured prosperity Mrs. Carstairs lost hold of any 
vctitious notions of prudence and economy that might 
ive touched the surface of her shallow little mind. 

At that very moment one corner of the mission table 

s piled high with bills, for Carstairs was in debt several 
hundred dollars. Even as he was making love to his wife a 
ring came at the door, and a creditor presented his account 

: no uncertain veice. Mrs. Carstairs heard her husband 
assuage him and come back, laughing at his own skill. 
That pile of bills and the creditor at the door became her 
household companions. She had to assuage; and as she 
was not so successful at it as Carstairs she suffered many 
a humiliation. She found out—after the honeymoon was 
that Carstairs by no means refrained from scolding 
when she ordered what she liked; but even when she tried 
to economize he was just as likely to lose his temper. 

She came to see that he was good-natured when he was 
not too much hounded by creditors, and ill-natured when 
he was; and that she, as the only human being to whom 
he could behave naturally, had to bear the brunt of his 


extras, 
idvanced 


and 


With the Money Saved the 
Family Could Indutge in Joy 
Riding — From Saddite-:Horse 
Bxercise to Trips Abroad 


evil moods. After that, and espe- 
cially when he was displeased 
because the baby was expected, 
she spent as she chose, deter- 
mined to live for the hour—as 
he did—and let the future take 
care of itself. ‘ 

When the baby came Carstairs 
used it as an excuse for further = 
front, and employed a nurse 
whose affection for the child 
kept her with them long after 
her wages ceased to be paid. Carstairs’ salary was raised, 
for he really w. 3 a valuable man; but he increased his 
expenditures in proportion to his income. They moved 
two or three times to get away from their debts; and on 
each occasion they went to a more expensive neighborhood 
and made friends who were much better off than they were, 
and to whose expenditures they tried to live up. Though 
they lived in an apartment, they talked of living in a 
house. 

Though they kept but one maid, they talked of pres- 
ently having two. When, at last, they got a house they 
mortgaged it to buy an automobile. 

They began to give expensive dinners and after-theater 
suppers to people for whom they cared nothing. Carstairs 
said frankly that human beings liked each other only for 
what they could get from each other; yet he went on mak- 
ing heavy expenditures for the sake of such fair-weather 
friends. Though they owed money to all their tradespeople, 
they were not pressed for payment so fiercely as people 
would have been who lived more modestly—for they were 
supposed to be rich. They counted, of course, on this illog- 
ical psychology of butcher and baker. Joy riders like the 
Carstairs take their dangerous chances in life easily, for to 
them every hour is casual. 

One night the Carstairs drove some friends to a restau- 
rant where they had an account. Mrs. Carstairs noticed 
the doubt on the face of the head waiter when they entered; 
he withdrew to consult the manager. Evidently they were 
to be served once more. Carstairs did not tip the waiter, 
remarking that he had forgotten his pocketbook, but would 
make the matter right next time. He drove his friends to 
their house, progressing rather slowly, and then took the 
car home. When they were inside, Mrs. Carstairs said 
hesitatingly: 

“I haven't seen you alone since morning; but mother 
was here this afternoon. Father is in difficulties. He'd like 
to borrow a thousand dollars. Can we—I suppose ——”’ 

Carstairs did not answer for a moment. As she looked 
at him she was thinking how little he had changed in their 
ten years of married life. He had the same fresh-colored, 
hearty face, scarcely lined; the same carefree manner 
that was because he obeyed the cynical maxim to let other 
people do the worrying in life. 

““My dear,” he said, “‘if I could borrow that thousand 
dollars for your father I would; but I guess my credit in 
this city is about gone. I didn’t have a dime left to tip the 
waiter with; and I crawled home with the car because one 
tire was like tissue paper—and I could get the moon about 
as easily as I could get another tire. Besides, the man who 
sold it to me is sick of waiting for his money; he’s going to 
call for it tomorrow. While I'm singing this sweet song I 
might as well tell you that they broke it to me at the office 
today that I could count myself out of a job at the end of 
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very Famiuly 


By Maude Radford Warren 


the month. My work’s all right, but they 
don’t like my gait of life. I know where I 
can raise a little on the furniture, and we'll 
pack up and get out—and try a new city. I’m young 
yet and I can make good till the cows come home-—you 
believe me!” 

“Of course you can!” said Mrs. Carstairs, 
plucky enough to play the game as well as she knew how; 
but she came pretty near 
doing a little thinking in that 
she felt glad that she had 


for she was 


only one child. Then she 
resolutely shut the eyes of 
her mind; for it is the code 


of the over-zealous joy rider 
tosee no future and no past 
to live only in the moment. 
The Carstairs and their kind 
go on spending, with no illu- 
mination of common sense or 
honesty, and influenced by 
our American habit of being 
socially imitative. They 
avoid crisis after crisis until 
their final crash can be no 
longer delayed. Then they 
disappear—even from the 
rim of the world that used to 
know them. 
‘ If thereare plenty of people 
it like the Carstairs who over- 
work joy riding, there are 
many more to whom joy rid 
ing has become a lost art. 
high cost of living has grown to be such a familiar 
skeleton at our family feasts that we even dangle it before 
the eyes of our youngest children. 
“Mother,” says Tommy, “‘I want some 
preserves.” 
“You can't ha. 
good for you.” 
Tommy is used to the irritating reason that things are 
not good for him and he disregards the refusal. 
“But I want some more!” he persists. “I’m hungry 
“You may have some good bread and butter,” says 
mother dishearteningly. ‘Plenty of children never have 
anything else. If the cost of living keeps on getting higher 
and higher I don’t see how we'll be able to afford any more 
cake and preserves! The bills are just dreadful this month; 
though, goodness knows, I economize in every way I can. 
You children are so hard on your shoes; I wish I could get 
you some of sheet-iron. Talking of luxuries, indeed, when 
it’s so hard to find the 


more cake and 


e them,” replies mother. “ They are not 


necessities !"’ 


Hunting Excuses for Extravagances 


HOUGH these remarks are nominally addressed to 

Tommy, they are meant in part for father at the head of 
the table, whom mother suspects of an intention to buy 
a new fishing rod, which he could not use more than half a 
dozen times and which is a foolish toy anyway for a grown 
man; but Tommy does not understand. Tommy’s form 
of joy riding is cake and preserves; and he leaves the table 
with a dismal impression that his world is about to fall, 
and that he'll be like one of the children who come to school 
in their father’s cut-down clothes, which the other children 
all recognize and comment on. This mood is bad for 
Tommy’s digestion, just as it is bad for Tommy’s father’s 
digestion to reflect that things are coming to a pretty pass 
when, after grinding day in and day out, a man cannot 
take ten dollars to buy himself a fishing z rod without feeling 
as mean as if he had robbed a bank. 

There are plenty of people like Tommy’s mother and 
father who feel obliged to find some wise-sounding reason 
for any little extravagance, to assure themselves—and 
doubtless with truth—that it is really an economy, to be 
justified on the grounds of health or to induce the spirit 
of play, which will keep them going 

There was a time when middle-class families, at least, had 
a more happy-go-lucky attitude about spending than any 
dare assume today. Ethics then had little or nothing to do 
¥ wee household accounts; the average conscience thought 
itself sufficiently concerned with the responsibilities of 
state, church, relatives and neighbors, and people were able 
to make and e njoy present expenditures without too much 
fear for the future. Now, in direct contrast to the Car- 
stairs type, they often hesitate about any real joy riding 

However vividly our attitudes toward spending may 
differ, there are certain economic laws to which we are all 
subject. One is that the normal man is a being whose 
wants run ahead of his ability to satisfy them. Another 


is that families below the thousand-dollars-a-year mark 
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spend all or nearly all their money in providing for the something like thirty-five per cent for food, fiftes r six 
satisfaction of their merely physical wants. Such people teen per cent for rent, seventeen per cent or more f 
ni irally nake ter sacrifices to secure the satisfaction clothes, five per cent for fuel and 
of presen future needs; the manual-laboringclasses twenty-six per cent for other expense 
are likely y a few months ahead in their economic Year | y year, he high « orn ‘ ¢ OSE 
calculations. families pay m« for food 1 economize 
A third law is that most our wants are determined by class—or other expenses Inevitably, as the income 
social standards of t: r r than by the independent nereases, the percentage of the fifth class enlarge w hile 
judgment of the individual consumer. Still another isthat that of the first class diminishes. A family with an income 
families of salaried men and of farmers spend relatively less of four thousand dollars a year might spend less tl 
for food than the families of wage-earners and relatively twenty-five per cent for food and more than thirty per 
more for personal service, education and amusements. cent for other expenses. 
money that goes from both groups for shelter and clothes, Any such statistics must be very much modified by the 
however, keeps its relative proportion, because clothes and factors that always destroy the perfection of statistics 
houses are marks of social standing; and the desire for such as the individual temperament of husband and wife 
social esteem is so strong that people are willing to spend the power of efficient management of eact the number of 
a large part of their surplus in keeping up appearances. their children; their residence in city or in country, in a 
There is little concerned with human life that has not state where vegetables and fruit are cheap or dear; their 
been put into statistics. Investigators have told us in nearness to a market and the kind of market; the number 
determined-looking figures exactly how much a day it of middlemen employed—and also by the family’s attitude 
costs to feed a man; exactly how much less a womaneats toward joy riding. 
than a man; more or less precisely what it costs certain Joy riding is a matter of the present. What limits the 
families in certain circumstances to live. Anybody who joy riding of the millions of salaried families with income 
has been struck with the wide divergence of figures and of from one thousar dollars to five xt! ind is tha 
psychology may cherish reasonable doubts about the most of them fear the future The have a terror of sudde 
bility of sta é ) meaning of human life. death or of illn and resulting de and « epender 
They are, however, very valuable as a starting point. old age es of farmers are less stricke 
Associations and bureaus that investigate the cost of with th w they have their land behind 
ing generally make of their subject rreat divisions ther ly has or the lathe ne ! 
food, rent, clothes, fuel, light and “other expense ” and abili rhe borrow Irom the prese 
lhis last would appear to include furnishings and repairs, and fend future by taking « rance 
general operating expenses, education, amusement, vaca and by la) 
tions, illnesses, sa\ ngs al 1 insurance. The expenses o! The amount of insurance a fam ly takes out depend 
families with a thousand dollars a year or slightly under primarily on what they have to pay for the fundamental 
ire, roughly, a trifle over thirt tht per cent for food, necessities of food, rent, clothes, fuel and light. After that 
hiteen per cent for rent, somet! i ig over seventeen per t depend on how eff ent the are aS managers and or 
cent for clothes, close to five per cent for fuel and light, how much they go in for joy riding 
ind perhaps twenty-three per cent for all other expenses There has been so much clanging talk of late about 
The family with twelve hundred dollars and over spends efficient management in the home that conscic . 
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SONES GOES TO JAIL 


R. SAMUEL MOSENTHAL sat B Mr. Jones shuddered; for Leroux re 
ek Maca ts S  By DOROTHER CONYERS | wii iat en 
—- 


ought to have been doing several 
other things He was 





t out and he ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY mM. AR 
was rather frightened. Parcels of uncut 

nes had to reach him; he had to send stones away; The detectives said it was curious, because, as a rule, 
the firm often bought up valuable old ornaments from when a gang of thieves set to work they robbed from more 
distressed foreign nobles these had to be fetched: and firms than one. Mosenthals’ was the only sufferer. Mr. 
they had lost more in the year than they cared to think of. Samuel bit his pen, and Mr. Amos preserved his pungent 
silence until Mr. Samuel bit the handle through, 


spat out the pieces, and swore softly at |} 














younger brother for grumbling so hard. 
“Internally!” snapped Mr. Samuel. “If 

you'd only say something —-suggest something 

The next thing they will do,”” he stormed, “is to 





es here!” 





open our si 
Harris, their tr 


and with some dismay. 


sted messenger, c« ghed adly 





‘If there was any one to su 
pect *hesaid. “Last time I went 
as you suggested, Mr. Mosenthal 
as 2n oldman. Bless you, they knew 
it! They nearly had me at tl 
du Nord—banged into me as if dis 


e Gare 


guises were nothing to them. A fellow 


th a shaved eyebrow did it. 

Mr. Samuel banged the table. 

** Jones’ man!" he shouted Jone 
He’s taken it off.” 

.Amos still said nothing gloomily. 








hat eyebrow,” said Mr. Samuel, 
aved my diamonds at Dackminster 
When you see it again, Harris, arrest the owner 
immediately ! 

Here Mr. Amos broke the silence by saying 
the next time t! eeyedrow W yuld be red or white 
and in any case he did not think the police would 
care for it i that he he: 
4 dapper Frenchman was 
private room and Mr. Samuel sent for Jon 

“You know Monsieur Leroux,” he observed 
‘so I sent for you.” 

Leroux remarked ple asantly “Ha! J { 
The desperado of the roof!” 

Mr. Jones straightened his tie and tried to look five feet 
five; he thought to himself that he might really see a 
patent heels he had read of in advertisements. He smiled 
kindly at Harris, who pulled his upper lip thoughtfully. 

“The desperado!” said Leroux. “Nom d'un chier i 


. wondrous man! I saw them—afterward 









«? 


id SHot in delense ot! semploye stones 


THURS Leroux wanted rubie he wanted eme 


alis to complete a necklace of barba 
splendor. The steel safe ope ed its jaws and the Pari 
}e weler hovered over the rough stones in the compart 
ments Good rubies were scarce just ther he knew tl 


Mosenthals’ had picked some up He weighed and cor 
sidered: and he gave his order—one worth hav y Hy 
hovered also over a peculiar pear-shaped pearl that Mr 
Amos had just purchased from a 

Spanish lady—a wonderful th 


of lustrous black et round wW 






little glowing emeral 
Leroux thought 


potentate no w 








and emeralds, al 
small brill 

some emerald 
Mr. Am 


named ay 


w iid W ‘ 
i! 1 ge all 
ones 
take the 
Sped Along, Looking 
stone yi for a Fe ‘eowman - 
4 ! or el! - 


cutte a int So far Mose nha ! ia 
pled the messenger As for | | ere 
irom a weak heart iran? ' 

Tiens’ From wi tell me,” said La 

ould be attacked before D ‘ \ \ l 
you deliver Mi eur H et r f « ( 





o aris and would pre r rT ‘ 
1 Mr. Amos v sile The we yr g nervo 
Mon € ir Leroux sugge te eter f M ‘. f ‘ ‘ 
at the futility of the men whom he had employed 
Mr. Jones looked out of the window, dragged |} 
thoughts from his sweet-pea seedlings and, looking at the 
sale, made a suggestion 








“Write your directions, Mr. Amos,” he said. ‘“ Write 
them out for him, if you will, please.” 

Here Mr. Amos exploded into foreible speech. Did 
Mr. Jones imagine there was a mental wireless apparatus 
running from their office to the thieves’ ears? Did he 
believe that some one was concealed under the table? 
Here he tweaked at the blotting paper and upset the ink, 
which did not improve his peace of mind. 
Had Mr. Jones any other suggestions to 
make? he inquired fiercely. 

Mr. Jones remained blandly impassive. 
He merely said: “Tut! Tut! How unfor- 
tunate!’’ when the ink went over. 

“The unsuspected, sir,”’ he said, “‘is gen- 
erally what we least suspect. My suggestion 
was merely a suggestion,” 

‘The boiler,” said Mr. Samuel, ‘as his 
brother fell back because he could find no 
words to help him, ‘‘is still at your disposal 
when you find out the mystery. Very well, 
Leroux,we'll deliver to you. And about those 
diamonds you wrote of—the old necklace? 
We purchase— Harris could bring it back. 
The new Canned Goods King wants it for 

wife for her first court.” 

Leroux saw other things—uncut stones in the second 

ife some of which he bought. He was sure to write for 
the necklace. Harris would carry a valuable parcel when 
e went on his journey. 
And | don’t mind saying I wish myself safely bach,’ 
mid Harris glumly. “I'm not a nervous man, but all this 
iness will make me one in time.” 

About ten days later, on a Saturday, Mr. Jones left 
he office with a joyful, soft spring afternoon before him. 
Anna, his wife, had gone to see her aunt; he was free! 
April flirted high above the chimney-pots, gleaming and 
dancing lower down, where she could find sootless space. 

Mr. Jones’ sweet peas were troubling him. He had 
rd from a nurseryman some little way out who had 
lings to sell and also geraniums for future bedding. 
he beauty of the day tempted Mr. Jones to undertake 

long walk. He thought of his greenhouse, now sadly 
by the palm; and he dreamed wistfully of a 
arden where he could have six flower beds instead of one, 
und a patch at the back full ef vegetables fit for exhibi- 
tion. He plodded on, a meek, unobtrusive little figure in 
frock coat and tall hat, until the streets fell away and the 

diess, hideous monotony of the suburbs was with him. 
Mr. Jones saw nothing but beauty in the rows of neat 
e yearned for the conservatories and beds full 
lowers and forget-me-nots. 





larkened 


nouses | 
of wall 

Then he missed his way; he found himself suddenly in 

a poor street, mean and dingy, with shrill voices echoing 
here and there behind dirty windows, and flapping washes 
ing across sour patches of earth. 

Che street was narrow. Mr. Jones hurried from it into 
ne narrower, but slightly cleaner; and as he did so three 
indred suffragettes came pouring along, surging in noisy 
night with Votes for Women displayed at all angles, since 

the hand of woman is not oversteady. Mr. Jones objected 
ile females who struggled for votes. He walked on in 

d disapproval. 

The leader of the suffragettes, a thin and bony woman, 

who was palpably drunk with excitement, espied the neat 
gure and called a sudden halt. She thrust a banner 
iinst Mr. Jones’ nose as she demanded imperiously 
hether he sympathized with their cause. 

‘I do not in the least, madam!” said Mr. Jones primly. 

“*The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,’ but 
will never gain rule by rocking banners— unevenly,” he 
added, looking up « xpressively. 

Here the thin suffragette plunged into oratory; she was 

ed by several colleagues, who mocked Mr. Jones. 

“If you'd anything to do, or got any young men to walk 


with, you wouldn’t walk out in the mud and shout,” 





d Mr. Jones politely. ‘‘Good evening—er—ladies!” 
He had raised the wind, however; he reaped a whirlwind 
ff mockery. So he was a lord of creation, was he? A 


iler, was he?— laughing at their cause, was he?—a great, 
ong man! 

Here the thin, stalwart lady tweaked off Mr. Jones’ hat 

i stamped on it; and Mr. Jones, outraged, called her a 

issy. Ina moment he found himself hustled, threatened; 

3 hey shrieked out they would lift him on their shoulders 

nd carry him westward with Votes for Women pinned 

his chest! 

The very thought brought a chill crisp of horror down 

Mr. Jones’ spine Anna might be out walking! Mr. 

Samuel—any of the clerks! The women surged toward 

m and Mr. Jones took to his heels. He sped along the 

ilings, looking for a fellowman; gained a moment's 

tart and dashed up some steps to demand help. To his 

irprise, the door swung in to his touch; he dashed 

through it, with ten women close behind him; flung into 

1 room on the left of a narrow hall, and plunged without 

hesitation right under a sofa, with steps clattering behind 

him. As he lay panting the thin suffragette thrust the 

door open violently and Mr. Jones believed himself lost. 
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The Front Door Creaked and 
Banged; He Heard Steps 
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“When I came under their smug noses and drilled 
a hole just above Alec Grant’s desk —” grinned 
the clerk. “I had some trouble with it too.” 

The sofa creaked. Mr. Jones felt obliged to start. 
He remembered when the partners were both away 
a man came from Lee & Wait's to look at the newly 
installed lights. Mr. Mosenthal had made some 
complaint before leaving. The man went to work. 
He found it necessary to strip the walls in 
several places— and he stayed quite late one 
evening to get the job finished. 

The treachery of it had induced Mr. Jones 
to heave his shocked head against the under 
ribs of the sofa. This Grant sitting and lis- 
tening! The gaps in the robberies were 
caused by Grant’s occasional absences when 
the partners gave their directions! 

Would the two never go—never give him 
a chance to get away to tell Mr. Samuel and 
save Harris? Harris might start before he 
could get the information through. Harris 
would travel disguised. The sofa creaked. 

sy “Rats; the place is full of ’em,” 
. i * we ai “ 

Mr. Grant said. “ Rotten old hole, 
but it’s off the map and handy to 


m7 meet at.” 
xc ii a Mr. Jones liatene . ve- 
~ om " a Mr. Jones listened to fresh reve 
5 be P SS lations. Some horsehair, oozing 
x . “a ay out, was tickling him horribly. He 
aa 5 had moved along a little to escape 
s yy a } 





“Gone upstairs,”’ the lady said; “lodges here, p’raps 
the misery! We'll call the others and fetch him. Do you 
hear, you sprat? We'll fetch you!” she sang out clearly. 

“You will have to find me!”’ thought Mr. Jones, as he 
lay flatter. 

The steps and voices died away. Mr. Jones peered out 
cautiously. He was in a dingy parlor, shabbily furnished, 
with the inevitable vases on the mantelshelf, and the chiffo- 
nier, sacred to the lodgers’ bread and butter, in the corner. 

The house was quite empty of any noise. Mr. Jones 
mentally conned the words he would have used to the 
“girl” if she had been his. The patch of carpet under the 
sofa had not been dusted for a month—its acrid taste was 
in his mouth; and he thought he had better come out. 
The front door creaked and banged; he heard steps. 

“They have come for me!" whispered little Jones, 
crouching flat. “I will not be made a guy of. I shall 
resist !”” 

The steps came nearer. Mr. Jones looked and gasped! 
For Mr. Grant, fourth clerk at Mosenthals’, came into the 
room; and, even as Mr. Jones was about to say Peek-a- 
boo! playfully and see Mr. Grant's pleased surprise, he 
choked speech back—for the man who followed Grant had 
very large eyebrows, and little Jones felt sure he recognized 
him as the robber of Paris and Dackminster Castle. 

Mr. Jones said to himself: “‘What is this?” He felt 
a thrill of excitement and he flattened himself in the dust. 
On thinking carefully he was certain that his appearance 
to this man Antoine might cause unpleasantness. 

“House empty, hey?” said Antoine. “Mrs. Landlady 
out—she leaves note to say so on the table. No one in the 
place, eh?” 

Mr. Grant said a little irritably that no one ought to 
be—and Mr. Jones quite agreed with him. 

“Walls have ears,” Grant grinned—‘‘eh, Froggy? And 
men throats!” 

He opened the chiffonier and took out some bottles and 
glasses. The smell of tobacco came pungently to Mr. 
Jones’ nostrils. He trusted he would not sneeze, for he 
felt he might be in danger; he had not liked the hint as 
to throats. Grant laughed again. He began to talk. 
Lying dustily, afraid to move, growing cramped and 
chilled, Mr. Jones listened. 

““When this Harris takes the rubies " began Grant. 
“T've got it all here. He leaves tonight from Charing 
Cross, disguised, with his rubies in a box labeled cigars. 
The French customs people have been notified. Well, 
we'll track him from his house, and we must secure him 
between Calais and Amiens. A jab of this needle in his 
wrist will make him sick enough for us to mind him.” 

“We are on for business, then, this time?” said Antoine 
grimly. “Nom de Dieu de nom de Dieu! If we carry him 
away; but surely we cannot bring him back alive.” 

Mr. Jones’ spine crisped as young Grant, whose claret 
and chops he had eaten, said brutally that Harris could 
be left somewhere to take his chance. 

“For this ends it,” said Grant. “We'll get off. I'm 
on this job myself! I'll see these things cut up. I’m on a 
holiday, you see, for a few days. Father very ill! Mr. 
Grant's resignation will cause no surprise.” 

“* Saperlotte!"’ swore Antoine. “But that electrician’s 
job of mine was good, mon bon!” 


that and to ease his aching bones. At this point his spine 
crisped again. Antoine, the uneven-eyebrowed, was speaking 
ina low, cold voice. 

“But somehow,” he said, “I want to be even with that 
miserable brainless lucky-bag who by shooting in the 
opposite direction killed Derek and Le Rat. It is he who 
crosses us alway, mon ami; and being a fool he does what 
you expect not.”” Mr. Jones said to himself that this was 
rude; he made a mental note of it. ‘To shoot and hit 
that dried-up cabbage stalk! To catch that other fool 
drunk—to bury his diamonds in a flower pot at Dack- 
minster! Nom de Dieu! but I would take pleasure in 
slicing across that little throat if it were not for the law! 
Yet, ina year or so,”’ said Antoine fiercely, “Jones shall 
suffer. If it were only he tonight! A little extra drug 
and—pouf!” 

“‘And poof! poof!" murmured Jones soundlessly. “ Yes; 
but it is not he—mon ami Antoine.” 

“Where is this Jones? Why are they not sending him? 
rasped out the Frenchman. 

Grant said rudely that doubtless Jones was catching 
slugs or digging up dandelions. 

“Earthworm!” said Antoine, and spat. 

They sat until the dusk came on gray feet outside and 
the gas was lighted. Then, after an absence in the small 
bedroom, Jones could hear their voices discussing the 
merits of different disguises. They left; he could see 
nothing but one flash of red under a long coat. 

The front door banged. Little Archibald Jones crawled 
out and rubbed his knees. He was grimed with dust—he 
had no hat—his collar was filthy—his clothes smeared; 
but he only looked at the clock. “‘Oh, Charing Cross!” he 
gasped as he rushed from the room. He encountered a 
lady in rusty black on the doorstep, all but knocking her 
over. 

“Been to call, madam,” said Mr. Jones hurriedly but 
politely; and he could not understand why the elderly 
lady should have sat upon her own doorstep and wailed 
“Police! Robber!” down the lonely road. 

Absolutely unaware of his disreputable appearance, Mr. 
Jones scuttled on, racing into the next street of small 
shops. Here he dashed into one and bought a hat; that 
it was of jaunty green felt was as nothing to him; it was 
the nearest thing he saw. The shopman took three shillings 
with a doubtful air; in fact, he bit the half-crown sharply. 
But Mr. Jones fled again, oblivious of everything save the 
need for haste. He ran along the quiet streets, panting, 
melting; his clothes covered with dust, his face dirty; 
the green hat perched incongruously on his head. 

“When I get back,” panted Mr. Jones thoughtfully, 
“T shall buy a home exerciser; this lack of condition is 
appalling! - Quite appalling!’ he repeated as he 
toiled on. ‘Yes: home exerciser!” 

It seemed hours before he found a cabstand and directed 
the driver of a knock-kneed horse to fly until he met a 
taxi. Time was passing; the train left at nine and Mr. 
Jones was not sure what could be done. 

It was joy to leave the crawl of the horse-drawn vehicle 
and swoop, petrol-driven, toward Queen’s Gate. Here 
Mr. Jones met a check. The footman who opened the 
door gave one glance at the dust-begrimed coat and face, 
at the green hat, and remarked: ‘Nothin’ ‘ere for your 
sort!’’—and shut the door crisply. 

In vain did little Jones ring and pound; no one came; 
the footman, in fact, watched with a smile from the dining- 
room window. 

Mr. Jones grew desperate. He saw that the tradesmen’s 
entrance was open and he rushed through it into the kitchen. 
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The cook, who was watching the kitchen maid prepare Checking suddenly, Marks took out his spare gasoline But he looked nervously at the men who were attending 
supper, turned with a scream and threw her apron over a ins. He explained that he had only a little in the tank, to Marks. Murder and steal were both unpleas: word 
silver spoon on the table. Mr. Jones spurned the sitchen and it was better to fill up; they were rushing past : “Corners an’ carts!” murmured Marks sad 
maid’s attempt to stop him with the frying-par, and thirty miles from Londo A variety of policemen had “ Have at it!” roared Mr. Samuel, his express heroi 
shouted for the butler, who knew him. practiced throat exercise us the car had roared past His face set grimly, he reft the r » fr Ma 
It was a matter of thousands—a robbery; he clung io them— Marks taking no notice. drooy ead, placed the gree Hor g } i- 
the S| hinxlike head servant. And here r une flu Mar naving iord s ey and dire < wr Mark t lready 
“Where is Mr. Samuel?” filled up, came round to f the bonnet to resume the journe) 
“Not in. Mr. Samuel is dining with a foreign prince en a heavy touring car c: Che roads were Wind her up. Napoleon Jones! I'd risk mor » cat 
in Park Lane; will not be home until late.” greasy, the driver one of ! sider that near these fis ! i out Samuel Mosenthal betwee ‘ ed 
Mr. Jones wrote the number down and rushe? out, shaves show their dauntless driving powers. Before Mark teeth. 
panting; he was now quite certain that he would start could get aside the tourer skidded and struck him heavily “If I scrape her,” said Mr. Jones, “you will excuse me. 
a course of home exercise. with her mudguard— her driver flying on without taking It is really as easily learned as shooting Then, exceed- 
The cook took her apron off the spoon with a wrathful any notice. ingly modestly, he t he wheel, and felt " 
air, and the footman who had spurned Mr. Jones listened The result was that Marks crumpled up, going down of importa: e as he realized that he was in sol mand 
to several things sullenly. with a groan on to the wet road, his arm broken and his of the big car—that she must sway to his t h, depend 
The footman who opened the door at Park Lane was hip badly bruised, while Mr. Samuel got out and raved on him for the safet her paint and varni 
given no chance of shutting it, for the littlhe man made _ to the watery night that it was all over elf he never gave a thought. “I have no licens he 
speedy way into the hall and demanded Mr. Samuel “TI can’t drive!’ stormed Mosenthal as he examined remarked as he slipped his clutch in. Mr. San gett 
Mosenthal on the most urgent business. Here, for the Marks’ injuries. “I can’t drive, and here we eside } he was tl g of a sl wor 
first time, Jones caught sight of himself in a glass—and he nowhere!” é ning wit! in fact, life! 
shuddered with dismay. Mr. Jones looked reproachfully at Marks; he remarked lhe car slid off with a lurch to one le, was righted, 
The footman, joined by a second, mentioned “Meat judiciously that no doubt Mr. Samuel would now proceed lurched to the other, and flung forward in her might. 
course’’ in a doubtful voice; and he stared at little Jones to learn, and was pained when his employer snarled at hir In a moment little Archibald Jones felt the hidden power 
aghast, hoping, aside, that it was a murder. People from a neighboring inn came in answer to calls for of the monster in } harge—felt the power of her as she 
Mr. Jones rubbed himself down with the edge of » coat help. Thebigcar stood inert on the road, herlamps flashing purred into the darkness, the rush of fleeting air, the joyous 
lying on a chair and awaited his employer, while h« con- golden lights on to the wet road. danger of the lamplit roa , 
fided to the footman his hopes of growing orchids. Mr. “J,” said Mr. Jone precisely, ilound it lite ea to It real juite er able!” he said ge 
Samuel, painted with a diner’s blush, came quickly into learn to drive, sir.”’ Mr. Samuel said “Is it very grimly. He was thinking 
the hall. “You!” said Mr. Samuel. “You!” of the market cart that had been shaved by a1 
said Mr. Jones, leaping up, “it is the boiier!” “"Eld the wheel,” murmured M feel Guid a move on her then!" he snorted We're cra Tak 
Mr. Samuel looked at his clerk quite sadly; in some-_ well. Thought it no me The speedometer showed twent ve up a slope. Mr 
what acid tones he suggested that he feared it was the “I have done If Jones sighed vague lo guide a small car with a man 
bottle. you consicer it wort ir, M tting be 1¢@ you very different from ra Z igh the 
“The boiler!’ cried Jones. “‘The thieves! In here!” Samuel, I'll try to get her on for a little, to some tow night at a terrifying speed, with the lamy rak v 
He pushed Mr. Samuel inte a room off the hall anc told Mr. Samuel ste pped toward the car. He looked at the ol jects too sudder from the darkne and the great 
his story quite calmly and precisely. ‘“‘The gir!’s careless- small man in the green hat—at the meek, dirty little face lurching as one dashed past them. Get a move on her! 
ness,” he finished up, “accounting for my eppea*ance, “You can murder,” he rasped out, “and steal! By Mr. Jones was there to obey his employer. His life was 
sir; and the hat being the nearest, I did not remark its Heaven! You Jones, there’s no reason you shouldn't be insured. 
unsuitability above a frock coat.” able to break the law behind the wheel. You shall take “One will strike so ver hard when one does strike at 
Mr. Samuel was not thinking of dust any more. He me to Dover. Have at it, Jones, and endeavor to get a fast pace!” he said apologetically; but he opened his 
ran to the door and down to a string of waiting mstors. back alive to your geraniums.” gasoline valve and let her go. 

Charing Cross!"’ he thundered to Marks. Mr. Jones “Oh, if you wish it,” said Mr. Jones quite calmly and Go!—she seemed to pour h long the road, purring 
had only driven in the small car; the purring might without surprise. ‘I have learned the speeds and brakes.” savagely as she spurned the miles beneath her wheels 
of this fifty-sixty was as magic to him. Not once but twenty times they avoided 

“Risk asummons!”’snapped Mr.Samuel collisions by sheer luck. They lurched 
through the tube. “‘Get on!” : : C and bounded to the unskillful hands on 
They got on, to find the boat train had the wheel. They tore throug! 4 





just left. 

“A special!’’ Mr. Samuel stormed into 
an office, directed, ordered. 

A special could not catch the train. By 
the time it was started and the lines 


where watchful policemen shouted frantic 





the air grew colder as they flew 


il there was salt on its breath and the 








lights of Dover tv 


‘You see, sir,” observed Mr. Jone 


cleared the Calais boat would be ready taking a corner on on¢ et heck 

to cast off. ing with a jar of brakes before a cab, “I 
Mr. Samuel stood biting his fingers. One did not exaggerate when I said that 

could not wire to France to catch unknown I could drive.” 

thieves. He could not stop Mr. Harris,who Mr. Samuel wiped |} face and 


unclenched his hand 


The lights of The Lord Warden were 


was traveling under an assumed name. 
“Which I don’t know!” almost wailed 





Mr. Samuel. “‘Amos gave him his direc- before them — when, in avoiding a woman, 
tions.”” Then he wheeled to the telephone Mr. Jones took a lamp-post ! tride 
office and got through to Dover. Chance and put out the engine with the shock. 
favored him—the man he sought was His apologies were lost as he was aimost 
dining, as he hoped he might be, at The hurled to the pavement, with his en 
Lord Warden. ployer’s voice saying triumphantly that 
Mr. Jones, busily brushing his coat a lamp put out was better than a life; 
the frying-pan had bespattered him with and the car, one front wheel crumpled 


grease—listened to a bewildering request was abandoned in the street 
for a yacht called S« ill, and for steam 
up ready to start. 

“We'll catch it!’ said Mr. Samuel. “I 


thought Peterson might dine on shore. 






Another motor was at the hotel door 





I 
A y ni blue ry ; 1 wy } t 
nan ifi sue serge waited « el 


watching forthem. The Seagull was ready 


Come, Jones!” ea what t und 
“Where to?” said Mr. Jones. ‘ er! M 
“Dover!” rasped out Samuel Mosen- getting be 

thal. ‘“‘We may be in time for the boat. yb 

I've wired the police to be ready. We'll tes left to the Mr 





want you, Jones. Come along!” 


Mr. Jones put on the green hat; he e the guises of ‘ 
spent twopence on slabs of chocolate for had already warned 
his supper and followed meekly. the e, He t 

“If they have gone you must follow land wa H of 
them,” said Mr. Samuel. “I cannot e oO! had f " 





I have to be here tomorrow. Also, you 
know them.” 

‘I do not,” said Mr. Jones firmly. “I 
do not, sir; but their disguises will be pitted 


rail of the steam yacht and looks 
upset, yet relieved to find he was to 


command the yacht 


against my powers of observation.” “T will do my utmost,” he said deter 
“Go,getin! . . . Nowgo, Marks!” minedly; “and that, Mr. Samue not 

said Mr. Samuel sharply. “Dover! Let to be despised. My utmost, sir—esp 

her out!” cially if it is not rough upon the wave 


“Drove a SIXLy car "said Mr. Samus 
to his friend Lord Petersham, “near 


the whole way here, on four lessons fro 


They swooped and dived through the 
traffic, darting perilously, rushing, check- 
ng, flying forward, until the streets gave 
way to rows of drab houses—until there 
were trees and gardens, and the lamps The Lady Gave Her Name Sweetiy as Miss Brown, of Number S, Kensington he broke itup. No, I can’tcome! I must 
picked up the emptiness of a country road. Gardens Road, London Continued on Page 47 





Marks! Gotright tothe lamp-post befor: 
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(THE young man in the black-calico shirt was in a 
[: pondent frame of mind. As he sat on the steps 
f the MeGonigal Fireproof Apartments, his elbows 
is knees, his chin on the palms of his hands and a 
limp and extinct cigarette end clinging to his lower lip, 
is dejection was so manifest that Mr. Mulready, the 
Nestor of the flats, felt pity for him and was moved to 
words of consolation. 
Twill be ahl the same a hundher years from now, 
jamesey,”’ the old man remarked. “Rowl that in your 
rice paper, me lad, an’ see if ’twill help the rest av the 


fillin’. Will ye tell me now what's the family’s objection 


to ye? “Tis out av frindly inthrust an’ not impertinent 
y I'm axin’ ye.” 


curiosit 

‘They think she might do better,” 
reluctantly. 

Mr. Mulready considered that with a twinkle of his 
hyacinth-blue eye and a pursing of his lips on the stem of 
his pipe. ‘Sure, I'm av the same opinion,” he observed 
at last. “‘An’ she might do worse,” he added. “There's 
ahlwis that to be said in thim cases. Afther ahl, ’tis not 
© much the soort av a man a gyurl gets as the way she 
handles him. If he'll take her advice Did yeiver hear 
iv MacDatho'’s pig? No, I know ye niver did. I’m not 
blaming ye for ut ayther. Sure, we can't ahl av us be 
Irish, more’s the pity. But for your entertainmint an’ 
insthruction I'll tell ye about ut. 

“"T was in thim good old days whin Brian Boroihme was 
rulin’ over Thomond wid wisdom an’ justice an’ a big 
broadax, an’ houldin’ his coort at Kincora, like the fine 

intleman that he was; the days whin there was plenty in 
4 peace as an Irishman iver needs or 
wants. Well, in thim days, Jamesey, there lived a young 
prig av nobility by the name av MacDatho, who tuk ut 
into his poor silly head that ut was high time for him to 
get married. 

“I'm not sayin’ that marriage is a bad thing, ye’ 
undherstand, Jamesey—aven for the young. There's 
worse notions intirely a lad might get, an’ more harmful 
to himsilf. There was no rayson in life why MacDatho 
shud not marry, for he had the sivin-dured house an’ the 
land that his father left him, an’ a good characther as 

haracthers wint in thim parts, an’ to the back av that he 
had the dog, Brechan, that was the bate av ahl dogs 
whelped since Tobit’s. 

“Ye'll not belave me,’tis like, but there’s written record 
for ut that the baste cud run round Thomond bechune sun 
an’ sun av a summer's day. Thomond, ye'll mind, tuk in 
County Clare an’ Galway from Galway Bay to where the 
Suck meets the Shannon, an’ thin east to Ossory an’ south 
below Limerick. I'll not tell ye av the bets MacDatho 
won from strangers with that dog. Sure ‘twas sinful! 
An’ ye can guess the pride that was in MacDatho’s heart 
hbekase av the long-legged, slab-sided, wind-shplittin’ streak 
av swiilness, 

Heich, ye divil!’ he’d yell, an’ Brechan, who might 
be asleep in the sun or busy wid his own small annoyances, 
wud gather himsilf up an’ from a dog he'd turn to a yalla 
blurr drawn acrass the surroundin’ scenery to the skyline 
an’ wiped out again in the half av an eyeblink, an’ whin 
he kem back he'd not have a hair turned on him, while half 
an hour afther he'd lain down his shadow wud arrive 

d ut’s tongue hanging out. 

‘Well, as I was tellin’ ye, MacDatho tuk ut into his head 
he'd get married, an’ he goes to Dohmnall O’Brien, wan 
av his neighbors, an’ axes him for his daughter, Macha. 

For ‘tis known she has wisdom an’ discerning, an’ thim 
is commodities that ut’s handy to have round, I’m wise 
mesilf, so I know,’ says he. 

“*Wid ahl the plisure in life, ye may have her,’ says 
Dohmnall. ‘’Tis an honor to me poor house, so ut is, to 

e a gintleman wid a dog like yours connected wid ut 
in anny way, shape or manner, Sure, ‘tis the proud gyurl 
Macha ‘ill be whin I tell her av your kind intintions.’ 

“*Don't mintion ut,’ says MacDatho. ‘Still,’ he went 
on, ‘though I say ut as in modesty shud not, the dog's a 
grand dog intirel; 


muttered Jamesey 





the land an’ as mu 








“Prom a Dog 
He'd Turn to a Yatia 
Biurr Drawn Acrass 
the Surroundin’ Scenery"’ 


“* Ahl Ireland knows thatsame,’ says 
Dohmnall, waggin’ his beard. ‘From 
Cape Clear to Malin Head there’s not 
a child hasnut heard av him. Saints be good to us, what 
wud nut the crayture do wid a tin can to the tail av him! 
But sit ye down, an’ I'll let the colleen know you're here.’ 

“Now, for fear av misundherstandin’, I'll inform ye 
that Macha was no marked-down remnint av old maiden- 
hood. From the days av the Danes, County Clare has 
been cilibrated for the grace, iligance an’ beauty av her 
faymales, an’ Macha, wid her level head, was the flower 
av the counthryside at that, an’ was not the gyurl to insult 
her mirror by disbelavin’ what ut tould her. So whin she 
heard av the good luck that had befallen, she turned no 
handsprings. 

“*T’m not plased wid that cut-under chin av his,’ she 
objicted. ‘He'll not be much betther than a gomeril, that 
MacDatho man av yours.’ 

“**Ve'vesinse enough for both, mavourneen,’ says Dohm- 
nall. ‘An’ thin,’ says he, ‘he'll not be apt to stint ye on 
ixpenses as a wise man might. Ye’'ll remimber the ould 
ancient sayin’ wid regards to fools an’ their substance.’ 

“**Tis sildom the wife that parts thim,” Macha made 
answer. ‘’Tis the fool that closes his purse to her—or at 
laist, the man that closes his purse to his wife is a fool. 
’Tis as broad as ut’s long. An’ ye'll mind, ‘tis aisier to 
share goold than wit.’ 

“*But there’s ahlwis the dog, Brechan,’ says her father. 

“*An’ there’s ahlwis distimper an’ hydhrophoby an’ 
mange an’ poisoned mate,’ she says. 

*** An’ there’s the house wid the sivin dures an’ the sivin 
roads runnin’ through thim. Ther’ll be a power av divar- 
sion watchin’ the world go by. ‘Tis an illigant situation—to 
say nothin’ av the dog, Brechan.’ 

“*There’s the fire in the thatch has left the manny a 
house a heap av stones an’ charred sticks,’ says Macha. 
‘Howiver,’ she says, ‘I'll not crass me father’s will 
an’ pleasure, an’ if ye think ’tis best for me I'll marry 
MacDatho an’ the dog.’ 

**Ye're a jool!’ says Dohmnall, cuttin’ a caper. ‘Ye’re 
the joy av me heart an’ a credit to me upbringing av ye. 
There's niver a man widin the four says has a daughter 
the aquil av ye. Ye’ve brought honor to me age an’ river- 
ince to me gray locks. Ye're the pearl av wisdom an’ 
the patthern av filial virtue, an’ I'll give ye a weddin’—-—’ 

“*As I was sayin’ whin ye intherrupted me,’ says 
Macha, ‘I'll marry him if ye think ut’s for the best afther 
ye’ve takin’ a year to considher the matther; but mean- 
whiles I was thinkin’ av Phadrig O’Meara. Ye might 
include Phadrig in your miditations, father dear.’ 

“*T'll not need to miditate longer than it takes a goat 
to wag his scut,’ says Dohmnall, smashing a joint stool to 
smithereens to ixpriss his displisure. ‘Has Phadrig house or 
land or a groat in his pouch to kape the divil from dancin’ 
in ut? By this an’ by that, "tis crazy ye are intirely!’ 

“*He has a soft tongue for his frinds an’ a hard fist 
at the ind av a strong arm for his inimies,’ Macha answered 
him. ‘Wid good guidance he may win what he lacks, an’ 
what he wins there’s few will take from him, I'll go bail. 
Whin there's a big fight who’s the first into ut an’ comes 
the last out an’ does the most damage, will ye tell me? 
Who is ut that bards make the songs about? Still, I'll 
not deny there’s crookeder sticks than MacDatho.’ 

“*Thrue for ye,’ says Dohmnall, ‘an’ there’s the dog.’ 

“*T'll niver deny there’s the dog,’ says Macha. 

“*MacDatho is waiting,’ her father hints. 

“*"Twill be good practice for him,’ says the gyurl. 
‘However, I'll see him.’ 


“So she wint down, an’ whin 
shesaw the fat, round, smirkin’ 
face av the young man an’ the 
slick hair av him, combed from 
ayther side av its center part an’ hangin’ 
straight an’ lank over his ears, an’ whin 
she tuk notice av the bow in his legs an’ 
the cave in his chist, shesighed, for ‘twas 
hard at the moment to be sinsible. Niv- 
ertheless, she gev him good day an’ kind 
welkim an’ the smile av her lips. 

“*T take ut Dohmnall has touid ye 
av me wishes an’ me hopes?’ says Mac 
Datho with an impident wink. Ye'll mind the crayture 


‘had drunk Shannon wather, which they say is a cure for 


bashfulness. ‘Whin is ut to be?’ he axes her. 

“** An’ why will ye be wantin’ me?’ she axes him. 

“*Faith,’ he says, grinnin’ like a cat, ‘I want ye for the 
best av raysons. Ye’ve tuk me fancy an’ me house is big 
an’ wantin’ a misthress. To the back o’ that, ye’ve wisdom 
an’ discernin’, they tell me, an’ like shud go to like. I’m 
wise mesilf.’ 

““*Thin ye'll need none o’ my wisdom,’ says she. ‘Ye'd 
niver take the advice I gev ye. "Tis that I’m fearful of.’ 

“*Sure I'd take ut,’ he tould her, wid sincerity in his 
voice an’ desayt in his heart. 

“«'Tis jokin’ ye are,’ says Macha. ‘Ye'd take ut if ut 
plased ye.’ 

““*Ye wrong me,’ he tould her. ‘’T wud ahlwis plase me 
Thry me an’ see.’ 

“*T'll do that,’ says Macha. ‘Me advice to you thin is 
to go back the way ye kem an’ say no more av marriage, 
nayther to me nor to Dohmnall, for a twelve-month from 
this day.’ 

“He lukked at her an’ she lukked at him stiddy as the 
Rock o’ Cashel, an’ as like to move for annything short 
av an earthquake. Women is poor, weak, fickle craytures, 
so they are, like clay in the hands av the potther, hither 
today an’ thither an’ beyant tomorry. Anny fool knows 
the depindince ye can putt in the spoken word av thin 
Nivertheless, there’s times whin anny fool can luk a woman 
in the eye an’ see that she manes ivery syllible av it. 

““*Do ye tell me that I’m to come no more to see ye for 
the twelve-month space?’ he axes her, wid an ugly frown. 

“*T’ll not say that,’ Macha answered him. ‘Come an 
see me whiniver ye want advice.’ 

“At that MacDatho’s heart lightened a thrifle, for, as 
his eyes dwelt on her loveliness av form an’ fayture, he 
felt ut in his bones that he was going to have frequent 
necissity for Macha’s counsel. So widout more ado he 
wint his way. 

“The nixt day he was back again. Wan av his tinants 
at Slievenagory wud nayther pay rint nor lave his houlldin, 
an’ what wud the Lady Macha do in such a case? 

“*Has he annything ye can take wid the sthrong hand?’ 

“*He has plinty,’ says MacDatho, ‘but me hand's 
crippled up wid the rheumatiz.’ 

“*Thin I'd bide me time till I got the use av ut,” Macha 
tould him. ‘Thim that cannot shtand up must lie down. 
If ye’ve no teeth lave the nuts be 
an’ dip yourspoon in thestirabout. F 
The mouse is safe in his hole, but 
he'll putt his head out at last.’ 

“*Thim's true words an’ 
I'll go by thim,’ says Mac- 
Datho. ‘An’ now, havin’ 
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disposed av business, wud ye condescind to enchant me ear 
wid a touch av the harpstring?’ 

“*T’ve a touch av the rheumatiz in me fingers,’ says she. 

“The nixt day MacDatho was back again. 

“*The blight is in me cornfield,’ he cries. ‘What will I 
do at ahl, at ahl?’ 

“*Putt the toorch to ut an’ burn ut to the roots,’ says 
Macha. ‘Thin take the plow an’ turn the roots undher 
an’ lave the ground lie fallow two saysons before ye sow 
ut to hemp,’ says she. 

““*Sure that will not save the corn,’ objicts MacDatho. 

““*But there will be no blight in the seed that comes av 
ut nor in the ground that grew ut,’ she answered. ‘Save 
the egg an’ soon the sarpint hatches. If ye grieve to lose 
bait, tis few fish ye will ate. Betther no gain than what 
gives ye pain. Bad might be worse an’ may be betther, 
an’ while the cow’s alive there’s hope for butther, aven 
if she kicked the milkpail over.’ 

“*Thim’s pearls av wisdom an’ I'll fire the field,’ says 
MacDatho; ‘an’ havin’ setthled that,’ says he, ‘I'll hould 
the skein for ye to wind, if ye don’t objict.’ 

““Thank ye kindly,’ says Macha. ‘Me bower-maiden, 
Bridget, was just askin’ for to wind ut, an’ now if ye'll 
hould ut I'll be relaved intirely. Sure ye’ve a helpful 
nature!’ 

“On the fourth day, at a time Dohmnall was out spoort- 
in’ wid his hawks, there kem to Ballyvachan a fine, big, 
sthrappin’ young fella wid a straight luk in his bright eyes, 
a promisin’ yalla beard an’ the step av a buck. He was 
dhressed in a shirt av mail that was the worse for wear an’ 
weather. There was a long, two-handed soord over his 
left shoulder an’ he carried a spear in his hand. His hilmet 
was dinted an’ there was a dint in his cheekbone, an’ 
ahltogether he had the luk av a man ye'd not thrifle wid 
if he wasnut in the humor for thriflin’. An’ whin he axed 
for the Lady Macha, the porter lad that opined the dure 
to him bent himsilf double an’ scurried like a scared rabbit 
to tell his misthress who wanted her. 

‘Say to him I'll be down in a minyut,’ Macha tould 
the lad. An’ wid that she changed her dhress three times 
an’ did up her hair in six different ways an’ hurried down. 

““*T hope l’venot kep’ ye waitin’ long, Phadrig O’ Meara,’ 

he says, wid a low curtsy an’ a quare smile. ‘Sure, I 
t ixpictin’ the honor av a call this mornin’.’ 








wasnu 

“**"Tis a good hearin’ that same, for I've been gev to 
undherstand that MacDatho has been here three times 
handrunning, an’ I was faylin’ onaisy,’ says Phadrig. ‘I 
was on my way to spiflicate him for to relave me mind an’ 
show me annoyance,’ he went on. 

“*Sure, that’s a clever notion,’ says Macha couldly. 
‘Did ye think ut out ahl by yoursilf? Still, ye might let 
a poor gyurl take her choice av a husband whin aven her 

"Tis a privilege I'd like, if ut was 
only plasin’ to ye. Cud ye not find some business av your 
own to luk afther, if ye tried hard an’ put your mighty 
brain on ut?’ 

““*Macha,” says Phadrig, ‘me brains is little to brag 
av, Hivin knows; but there’s enough av thim to tell me 
that a splayfutted, spindle-shanked, trencher-faced molly- 
coddle like MacDatho wud be no choice but Hobson’s, an’ 
here’s me 

“*T see ye,’ says Macha. ‘Ye’re a brave sight in your 
rusty armor an’ faded cloak, wid niver a fut av freehold 
to your name nor a thraneen in your poke. Don’t tell me 
ye have, for 1 know betther. Ye gev goold to the lad that 
brought me word av ye, an’ if ye’d had more ye’d have 
gev more.’ 

“*Why not?’ 


, ’ , 
own father’s willing to. 








asks Phadrig. ‘As for land, I’ve the whole 


av Ireland for me delight, wid shady wood an’ spreadin’ 





fields an’ muddy bog an’ mist-wrapped 
mountain, wid the sthrames that run through 
to the say an’ the sky that stretches above 
over ahl. Sure, ye'll say I’ve not a sun nor 
a moon to me name, nor a solitary star 
cahl me own. What wud I 
want wid goold? Me name 
is Phadrig O'Meara. I'vea 
sharp soord an’ a stout 
heart an’ a swift steed. A 
king cahls me brother an’ 
honor walks by me side an’ 
fame goes before me.” 

** An’ much good will it 
do the woman at home whi! 
ye come to the ind ye'l 
come to,’ says Macha. Y« 
there was a glint av kind- 
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ness in her eyes as she lukked at him an’ she felt wanst 
more that "twas hard to be sinsible. ‘From Lisdooavarna 
to Kilshany an’ aist to the Cliffs o’ Moher, ahl that the 
sun shines on is MacDatho’s, under Brian,’ she wint on. 
‘An’ the Big House wid the sivin dures on the sivin roads is 





MacDatho’s, an’ there’s a sthrong-box in a safe place 


that’s his, an’ what’s in ut will buy sharp soords an’ stout 


hearts an’ swift steeds an’ lave a thrifle for silk robes an’ 
jools an’ other nicissaries for MacDatho's wife An’ 
the dog, Brechan.’ 

“*Sure, I niver thought av that,’ 
downcast. 

“Tis high time ye did,’ says Macha. ‘Fame flies far 
an’ wide, but fat is betther food than feathers. Glory is in 
the mouths av men, but ‘tis poor mate to bite on. Honor 
was doing well, but a poor memory killed it, the crayture. 
Will ye take me advice, Phadrig?’ 

“*Why wud I not?’ says he. 

“*Think av your widdy before ye think av a wife,’ says 
she. ‘The nixt time ye take a ship from the Danes or a 
city or the like, hould to your share av the spoil. Whin 
Olioll, of Connaught, calls ye brother, ax him what's a 
brother’s portion av the kingdom; an’ whin ye coort a 
maiden, don’t begin wid a massacree av ahl the other 
gintlemen that happins in to pass the time av day, or 
ye'll make yoursilf unpopular. Last av all, Phadrig 

~~ ee says Phadrig dolefuily. 

“** Be aisy,’ says she. ‘But not too aisy,’ she says; ‘for 
I promise nothing.’ 

“So Phadrig wint his ways, and soon afther the word 
wint through the counthryside that he’d got the lands av 
Fergus O'Dea at Ardderhoo by succission, Fergus havin’ 
died suddenly from a rush av blood to the neck just below 
where his head had been. Thin the men av Connaught 
made a raid into Ulster with Phadrig at their head, and, 
afther they kem back Phadrig was well spoken av in 
financial circles. In the mean while, there kem to Bally 
vaghan wan day a kern from Slievenagory wid news av a 
saying from Brian Boroihme to MacDatho. MacDatho had 
sint to Brian’s dun at Kincora wid complaint av the tinant 
that wud pay no rent. 

“*Go back to MacDatho,’ says Brian, frowning. ‘Tell 
him that help niver held wather in a riddle, but there’s 
crocks galore in Thomond.’ 

“**"Tis a riddle to me,’ says Dohmnall from his seat 
above the salt. ‘What does it mane, agra?’ 

“*T’m fearin’ ut manes that MacDatho will not take the 
good advice he asks for,’ says Macha, ‘an’ that he'll be 
sorry for ut whin ‘tis too late,’ she says. ‘I’m wonderi: 
now where he will be, for "tis long past 
his time for tellin’ his throubles.’ 


there s 


NS 


WMAAY 


i 
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I Cyarve for Phadrig,’ He Shouts in a Voice Like a Bugie”™ 










Mie Advice te You is te Ge Back the Way Ye Kem an’ 
Say No More av Marriage 


“Sure enough, it was close 
” on to sundown wi Ma 
— / 
Datho kem, a here was 
throuble in his face ' 
thress in his v ‘ 





‘If iver ye gev n v t 
counsel, give ut to me now 
he says to Ma 4 r 
“4 ‘Here's me ge 
from Conall, king Ulst 
r irom OU g a 
( aught i “ 
he want | » I ‘ 
aog Brechar the 
pr le av me heart a me 
} pal sox eayv revenue 
os “*What do they offer? 
asks Macha 
“*Conall offers three ore hundred milk cows Avs 
MacDatho. ‘An’ ‘tis no a bad price,’ sa 1 bad 
t t the grass to teed thin \ wu na i get 
ior Uloll bids the same, Sorra a hair the baste wud I 
part with for ahl the cows iver calved, if I had me will 
Dut needs must wf the divil dhrives, an’ the divil av ut 
there’s two av thim dhrivin.’ If Conall gets the dog 
I'll have Olioll on me back, an’ if I sell to Olioll me ricks'll 
be in a blaze before a fort: ight an’ there won't be en ugh 
av me left to wake dacintly. They're waitin’ now for me 
answer.’ 
“Macha leaned her purty pink cheeks in her hands 
“*Who’'s the sthronger av the two?’ she asks presintl 
Tis an opin question,’ says MacDatho. ‘Wan ay 
these fine days they'll fight ut out, but there’s the best 
kind av faylin’ bechune thim now i anny wal 1001 
enough to belave ut an’ the bloody skirmishes an’ raids 
that takes place ivery day is onauthyrized an’ deplored 
dipricated an’ deeply regretted—if ye’re a dij mat a 
like to talk that way lis about an ave break up to 
now.’ 
Macha twirled a lock av her shinin’ hair round her 
fingers. 
“*4 thrial is no denial,’ says she. ‘There's ahlwis the 
differ in stiff an’ in stiffer, in sthrong an’ in sth: 


long an’ in longer. The peas in a pod, whin ye ma 
is odd. Blow for blow, as Conan tould the divi 
divil got in the last lick. Take me advice an’ sel 
to both. 


accipt his terms. Set a short day whin aich } 


Take aich av the messingers to wa 





come for his dog, attinded by the flower av his 


an’ the milk cows. The same day for both, ye'll mind 
Thin they can setthle the matther bechune them Ye 
can kill the big pig for the feast, an’ it may be that I'll 
attind for to whisper another word or two av counsel, if 


there’s occasion.’ 


‘I'll do as ye say 





tould her. ‘The war 


will niver miss the cows he brought, an’ the »v er ‘ill 
not grudge his honest paymint.’ 

“So wid that he sets off, an’ whin he got to his hous 
tould the messingers what Macha had tould him t« Ly, a! 
set a short day for the cirimony av thransfer 

“T’ll not go into the particulars av the arrival av the 
guests, though ‘twas an illigant spictacle, so ut was. King 
Olioll came first wid the flower av the men av Connaught 
behind him, like the leaves on the trees for number, an 
wid a bristle av bright spears upstandir His wife, Meve 
rode at his right hand, an’ on his left, glisthening in a 


brand-new suit av mail an’ wid a goold collar on his neck, 


in’ torques ay goold on his arms, W& Ph adrig U Meara 
an’ they had not forgot the cows, An’ behould ye, by 
loremost 


the time the av the procission had reached t 


place where MacDatho stud, smirking an’ bowing, there’ 
a scream av the pipe in’ over the hill beyant the house 
kem King Conall, av | er, wid 
a resplindint ar gling 
cade ay shock-headed Nhuskie 


thrailin’ afther 


av cOWS in the rear 

‘Sure, this i " xpicted 
plisure,’ says Olioll to MacDath« 
erking his thumb at the Ulster 
mer 

I'll ixplain later ir hig 
majisty,’ Says MacDat ) au 
Conall dismounted from his horse 


an’ sthrode ip. 
***W here's me aog MacDatho? 
‘Ah, me r’yal 


ecahls Conall. 


brother av Connaught, ‘tis a sight 
lor sore eyes yé are! Not that 
there's annything rong witt 


mine,” he wint or 
dog, MacDatho 


** Plase ye to be sated, your 


‘Where's me 





ma)isties, gintlemin ahl says 


MacDatho, wid the sweat on his 
forehead, an’ he waves his hand 
Cenciuded on Page 44) 
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By Montague Glass 


LUSTRATED J. J. GOULD 


Morris Perlmutter Buys One for Barney Flug 


ETIRE!” Abe Potash exclaimed as he finished his 
dessert in Wasserbauer’s one pleasant March noon- 
time. “ Why, you ain’t no older as I am, Barney!” 

“Ain't 1?" Barnet Flug, of the F. K. B. Manufacturing 
Company, replied. “ Well, maybe I am a whole lot older 
as I look, Abe; and that’s just the point. Some people, 
inderstand me, retire mit seventy-five thousand dollars, 
Abe, and others retire mit Bright’s disease of the kidneys; 
aber me, I’m in good health umberufen and I got enough of 
manufacturing dresses and waists for a living.’’” He paused 
and bit the end from a:mild domestie cigar. “Also,” 
he added, as an afterthought, “I got enough of Harry 
Kosmin and Louis Berker.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with them fellers, Barney?” 
Abe asked. “I always thought you was such friends.” 

“So we are,” Barney replied; “aber nobody knows 
where the shoe pinches till they get a couple corns to 
remind ‘em, Abe; and I don’t need no corns to tell me 
which way the wind is blowing. Them boys is too up to 
date for an old man like me.” 

Abe nodded and shrugged. He had long ago learned 
that the best way to elicit confidences is to preserve a 
discreetly incurious attitude; and he 
sipped noisily at his after-dinner coffee 
while Barney gained a new start. 

“Which I told them boys she wasn’t 
that kind of a buyer, Abe,” Barney con- 
tinued; “and yet they went to work and 
bought for her a two-hundred-and-fifty- 
dollar diamond ring when she completes 
her twentieth anniversary mit Joseph 
Kammerman.” 

“Miss Schliestein!’’ Abe exclaimed. 

“Miss Flora Schliestein,” Barney re- 
plied. “‘Kammerman’s staff gives her a 
dinner and she gets plenty presents from 
a whole lot of concerns, Abe, like B. Gans 
gives her for thirty dollars a traveling 
bag—oseracent over forty he paid for it, 
inyhow. And what did she done, Abe? 
She turns right round and buys from 
Gans a big bill of goods, understand me, 
and all we get is an order for a couple 
styles which there ain't fifteen dollars 
net profit over the cost of manufacture 
hardly.” 

“Well, that’s the way it goes,” Abe 
commented. 

“Not with me it don’t!" Barney Flug 
declared, “So, when them two boys 
renews me an offer to buy me out at 
seventy-five thousand dollars, Abe, I 
took ‘em right up; and I'm going to re- 
tire, Abe.”” He puffed vigorously at his 
mild cigar. 








“er 


Them boys is anxious to reorganize on an up-to-date 
basis, Abe,”’ Barney replied. ‘Card indexes and looseleaf 
ledgers—and Goit weiss was noch! They’re right up to the 
minute—Harry and Louis is, Abe. New fixtures they 
would got it and full-page ads in the Daily Cloak and Suit 
Record, Abe. And they would also give me a farewell 
dinner at the Prince Clarence— where I live, Abe—to show 
my personal following among the customers that they 
ain’t got no hard feelings for me.” 

“A farewell dinner!” Abe exclaimed. 

“*Sure—why not?” Barney said. “I’m agreeable, Abe 
especially as we close up the books tomorrow.” 

He scraped back his chair and rose to his feet. 

“Which them boys may be up to date, Abe,” he 
declared, “‘ but they ain’t going to stick no farewell dinner 
in the petty cash account as sundries on me, Abe—and 
don’t you forget it!” 

Abe waited until Barney’s erect figure had disappeared 
on to the sidewalk; then he paid his bill and hastened 
back to his place of business. 

“Well, Mawruss,”’ he cried as he entered the showroom, 
“did you hear the latest about Barney Flug?” 











“I guess a single man mit no rela- 
tives nearer as one cousin in the build- 
ng business in Sacramento could easy 
live on seventy-five thousand dollars, Abe,”’ he continued. 

And when I die the whole thing goes to charity.” 

“(ott soll hiiten!”’ Abe declared—“ not for thirty years!’ 

“That ain't no dream, neither, Abe,” Barney said. 

There’s many a young feller twenty-five years of age 
hould got for insurance purposes my heart and kidneys, 
Abe; and mii my stummick and liver, Abe—I don’t 
know~--I think I could eat an oitermobile tire. But as I 

ver tried nothing worser as good broiled steak, and once 

a while chicken, Abe, my digestion never even give me 


e 


» much as a Schlucken even. I’m as sound as a new 


pertater 
“Then what do you want to retire for?’ 
“Seventy-five thousand dollars while I can get it,” 
Flug replied positively — ‘and hafterward | would consider 
what I would do. In the first place, I think I would go to 
Europe for a trip.” 

What d’ye want to go to Europe for?” Abe com- 
mented. “I got a few weeks over there myself once, 
Barney; and it'll remind you of the time you was making 
Southern tours for old man Baum by dollar-and-a-half-a- 
day hotels, Barney—except you could call them Europe 
fellers all kinds of suckers, Barney, and they couldn't 
understand you at all.’ 

Barney heaved a sigh of regret for his career asa traveling 


“There's worser lives for a single man as selling goods 
on the road, Abe,” he said; “so, if 1 wouldn’t got to got no 
more hardships as a Southern trip, Abe, I guess I would 
take my passage for next month already.” 

‘So soon!”’ Abe cried, and Barney nodded, 





“Am I in Time, Mr. Peritmutter?"’ 


“Sure, I know,” Morris replied with exasperatin 
ness. “‘He's going to retire and take a trip to F 

“Who told you?” the crestfallen Abe inquired. 

“T heard it last night already from Harry Kosmin,” 
Morris replied; ‘“‘and, besides, this here come in the mail 
while you was out.” 

He handed Abe an engraved invitation reading as 
follows: 

“*Mr. Harry Kosmin and Mr. M. Louis Berker request 
the pleasure of your company at a dinner to be given to 
their retiring partner, Mr. Barnet Flug, at the Prince 
Clarence Hotel, Thursday, March tenth, at half-past seven 
o'clock. 

“R.S.V. P. to F. K. B. Mfg. Co., Knitgoods Exchange 
Building, Fourth Avenue, New York.” 

“Well, then Barney was mistaken,”’ Abe declared as he 
finished reading the invitation. ‘ Here they send to us an 
invitation, Mawruss—and Barney says them boys only 
invites his personal following from the customers to come 
around and see that there ain’t no hard feelings, under- 
stand me. That’s the way they expect to keep on their 
books any doubtful accounts.” 

Morris snorted indignantly. 

“That's Barney all over!’’ he commented. “He don’t 
give them boys credit for nothing at all, Abe. Harry 
Kosmin says that you would think, when they first got in 
card indexes for their credits, that they would be shedding 
the old man’s blood, already—so sore he was at 'em.” 

“He ain't so old,” Abe corrected. 

*He’s old enough that new ideas he’s terrible stubborn 
about, Abe. Harry says that just lately, there, they hired 


g calm 





rope.” 





it a young feller from a school of commerce in a regular 
college yet — not a business college, Abe, but a college from 
college students, already—and the way Barney kicked 
settled it for ’em. They knew, then, they must got to buy 
him out.” 

“Aber why ain't you told me this morning that Harry 
says all this to you last night, Mawruss?”’ Abe demanded 
in hurt accents. 

“TI got other things to think about when I come down 
here in the morning, as I should tell you every bit of non 
sense somebody talks to me, Abe,” Morris retorted 
“We're running a cloak-and-suit business here, Abe—not a 
Kaffee-klatsch!”’ 

“So you think it’s a nonsense—-a dinner at the Prince 
Clarence, Mawruss which the least it costs them boy 31s 
five dollars a head, without wine!”’ Abe retorted. 

“Harry didn’t say nothing about the dinner,’’ Morris 
admitted. “‘He ain’t that kind, Abe. He wouldn’t throw 
up to me in my face yet that he’s went to work and invited 
us to the dinner, Abe, which I must say it’s pretty decent 
of them fellers they should invite competitors as well as 
customers to a dinner, Abe, just so as they would get a 
couple of presents for the old man, 
understand me.” 

Abe nodded his head satirically at the 
word presents. 

“An elegant chance that old feller 
stands he should get from us a retiring 
present, Mawruss!” he said, ‘“‘He’s 
lucky if I would give him for ten cents 
a Weichsel cigar-holder already. An old 
snoozer like him turns round and retires 
mitseventy-five thousand dollars, under- 
stand me, and he wants his competitors 
they should make him presents yet! 
Chutzpah!” 

“Aber you would go to the dinner, 
anyhow— ain't it?”’ Morris asked. 

“*Sure I would,” Abe replied. 

“Then we must got to give the feller 
a present, Abe — Morris decreed oracu- 
larly; “which the way you figure it, 
Abe, our dinner would cost them boys, 
without wine, ten dollars—ain’t it? 
And if we would drink between us a 
couple glasses tchampanyer—say, a dol- 
lar and a half—and a little sow-turn, 
maybe, for another dollar, the whole 
thing stands "em in twelve dollars and 
a half, Abe—ain’t it?” Abe nodded 
again. “Then you must got to figure 
also,’’ Morris concluded, “that we would 
neet there a lot of buyers for highgrade 
concerns, Abe; so we could easy afford 
to spend six dollars on a present for 
Se Barney i 

Abe made a rapid addition with the 
stump of aleadpencil on an old envelope. 
““We don’t want to be small, Mawruss,”’ he said at last; 


“*so you could go as high as seven dollars and a half—aber 














a cigarcase oder something.” 


no more!’ 

Morris put on his hat and coat. 

“T'll buy it on my way in from lunch,” he said, and 
when he ret urned, three-quarters of an hour later, he too} 
from his overcoat pocket a tissue-paper parcel, which | 
proceeded carefully to unwrap under his partner’s curious 
gaze. 

*“Gen-wine English morocco and the edges is from 
eight-carat gold!” he said proudly. 

“* Aber where do you put the cigars in?” Abe asked. 

“Cigars!”’ Morris exclaimed. ‘What d’ve mean cigars? 
That ain’t no cigar-case.”’ 

“No?” Abe said. 

“Certainly not,” Morris said. “How could I buy a 
cigar-case at a stationer’s, Abe, which Wasserbauer gives 
me the tip the feller is on his last legs ever since New Year's 
understand me; and I beat him down, so sure as I am 
standing here--from twenty-five dollars to ten dollars and 
fifty cents.” 

“Ten dollars and fifty cents!"’ Abe shouted. 
thing!” 

“What d’ye mean for that thing?”’ Morris demanded. 
“That’s an elegant looseleaf order book.” 

“Order book!” Abe exclaimed. ‘‘What are you talking 
nonsense—an order book for a feller which is going to 
retire!” 

“He could be going to die even,”” Morris declared, ‘a 
yet he must got to appreciate the way this here is fixe 
up. Every page is ruled for quantity, style number, size 


“ 


For thu 
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“Hello, Mawruss! 
You Might 
Suppose it 
Was You That 
Was Retired 
Instead of Me" 








number, description and price; and at the foot is shipping 


directions, while in front is a thumbnail index and every- 
t 





hing seventy-five pages and six extra fillers thrown in.” 
Abe examined the book anew, and he could not conceal his 
admiration for the ingenuity that had been displayed in 
its manufacture. “‘Which you've also got to figure, Abe,” 
Morris concluded, “‘that if Barney don't like it he would 
probably turn it over to Harry Kosmin or Louis Berker 
and them two fellers is crazy about looseleaf books, and 
ecard indexes. Also, we are getting the dinner from them 
two boys, Abe, and not from Barney, which, for all that 
old crank cares, Abe, his competitors could starve to death, 
let alone eat dinners at the Prince Clarence.” 

“Aber ten dollars and fifty cents is a big price, Maw- 
russ,”” Abe protested. 

““Not when you reckon the cigars and a couple glasses 
Chartroos, Abe; three cigars apiece, Abe—a big one, 
a little one and a middle-sized one, tied up mu ribbon,” 
Morris corrected. ‘‘ You forgot the cigars and Chartroos.” 

Abe shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ali right, Mawruss,” he said. “It comes out of you as 
well as me; so wrap it up again and send Nathan over with 
t this afternoon yet.” 

What’s the hurry?’ 


1 want to go roun 


Morris asked. 
there myself later and get a line on 
a new beginner in Bridge 
Abe explair ed. “Them two boys has 





that feller which has started in as 








town, Maw russ, 


xed up an elegant credit system over there, Mawruss 
and don’t you forget it!” 


i 


i yn always start from one to two hours late,” said 
Barney Flug gloomily, on the night of the dinner. It 
was seven o'clock: and, thus advised by Barney . Abe and 
Morris sat in a corner of the Prince Clarence café imbibing 
cups of hot bouillon, while Barney, despite his former pre 
tensions to a simple diet, toyed with a corned-beef sand 
wich and six queen olives from the free-lunch table. “‘Oncet 
I went to a banquet from corset manufacturers already,” 
he commented, “‘and I got so sick and tired waiting, Abe, 
I went over to Third Avenue—and I guess I got away with 
a half a dollar’s worth of beefstew in one of them Joe's 
restaurants, understand me; and at that when I got back 
to the hotel I was good and hungry before they served the 
soup even.”” He bit viciously into the corned-beef sand- 
wich. “‘None of ’em is here yet except us!"’ he declared. 
“Oh, yes, the y are!" said a voice at his elbow, and Abe 
and Morris hurriedly extricated themselves from their 
chairs, for the newly arrived guest was a woman of most 
impressive appearance. She was tall and slender, and her 
costume was of a color combination and design that later 
in the evening caused many out-of-town buyers to borrow 
pencils from waiters for the purpose of making brief notes 
of its elegant simplicity. 


‘Why, how do you do, Miss§ 


cried, “I didn’t think they let ladies into the cafe 








her 

‘Lady buyers get anywhere, Mr. Flug,” Mis 
Schliestein replied; and the assistant maitre d’} 
who had led her to Barne y Flug’s ling piace d 
creetly brought a leather screen and placed it re 
the table, while Miss Schliesteir it d 
newly dusted chair. “‘May I have pire 
too?” : 

Abe and Morris remained standing int 
tion of a formal introduction by Barns 
knew Miss Schliestein only by reputat 

“Sit down, boys, and make yourselv« 


able,” Barney said. “ Miss Schlieste don’ 
on no ceremony with garment manufacturer sine 


sees Loo T iy of ’em ¢ very day 


“Are these gentlemen manufacturer *M 
Schliestein said. “I thought they belonged to t 


buying end.” 









be Potash and Mawruss Perlmutter,”’ Barne 
replied. “The good-looking one is Abe and the 
regular handsome feller is Mawruss.”’ 

The two partners grinned shyly and ducked the 
heads in unison. 

“Don’t mind him, Mr. Potash,”’ Mi echiest« 
aid—*‘he used to talk that way to me, too, unt 
my hair got so gray.” 

Abe looked at Miss Schliestein’s hair, which, to 
be sure, was nearly white. 

““My Rosie was gray when she was twenty-five 
yet,” he remarked solemnly; “in fact, most ladic 
which has got good complexions gets gray hair 
young.” 

“Mine didn’t come from a good complexion, 
Mr. Potash,"’ Miss Schliestein replied It came 


ym twenty years of garment buying for Josep} 





Kammermat 

‘Sure!”’ Barney Flug said satirically. ‘* You look 
likearegularinvalid, Miss Schliestein. I really think 
you should ought to be retiring instead of me.” 


Experience 
Barney was about to remind her of the amount of 


Retiring on what she asked 





money a garment buyer could save in twenty years 
when he sudder iy remembered hav ing heard of M 
Schliestein’s aged parents and invalid sister. 

“Well,” he said, “‘experience ain't a bad thing to retire 
with, Miss Schliestein. It gives you something to think 
about and talk about when you ain't doing nothing for a 
living no more.” 

Miss Schliestein laughed mirthlessly. 

“When I retire from Joseph Kammerman’s,” she said, 
‘it won't be to do nothing for a living. I'll either have to 
find another job or borrow the capital to start a little 
business of my ow: 

“Right here and now, Miss Schliestein,” Morris said 


jocularly, ~ we give you a line of credit ninety days up toa 


thousand dollars. 
Miss Schliestein put down her cup of bouillon and 
became suddenly earnest. 
“T may take you up on that before long, Mr. Perl 
mutter,” she said, so seriously that Barney Flug suddenly 


turned to her with uplifted eyebrows 







r ‘ ‘ hoe ; ‘ 
r ‘ ‘ | ‘ ‘ ’ 
' t or { ‘ 
Miss Schliestein finds us here. | | ‘ 
he sts o gy dow wh | 
1 cal i Lt supposed to be 


r © you can lead me to the cale ! ul an 
in or lacie Mr. Berker 

And ou boys better come a tox Pre 
every boc irrived!”’ Lo called over } } ‘ 
the vVaiked awa 

We'll be right w yo I ‘ nounced 





) iming their bouillo 

“What d've make of that remark of M chiiests 
he asked Do you think they would real and iy got 
work and fire Miss Schliest« er al } re he 
working by Kammerman?” 

Abe shrugged his shoulder 

“The best garment buyer in New York a never ’ 
of his job, Barney,” he replied, “because he do 
when a better one from Chicago is cor vy along. |} 
ind if the concern he’s working for ip to date, Ba 
they'll right away fire him and hire the Ch go fe r J 
place Which. vou could take it from me, Barne 
cessful merchandiser ain't got no more heart as a cash 
register, Barnes 

“Aber 1 don’t think there any one |i (} wo mu 
beat out Miss Schliestein wher t come to g gar 
ments,”’ Barney protested. “No one could fool her for a 
minute, Abe; and if she would really got to go busine 
for herself, understand me, you didn’t make no rt ike 
Mawruss, when you quoted her ninety da ip ti thou 


sand dollars—even if you meant it as a joke ey 

“I never make jokes about credit, Barney,” Mort 
replied, “because if Miss Schliestein could get capital 
enough to oper upa tore, Barney he’ good tora nitial 
order of a thousand dollars in our place any time 

Abe nodded, while Barney ate the last of his quee 
olives and sucked the stones reflectively. 

“Well, it only goes to show that I was right about that 
there ring, Abe,” 5 1 Barney tli 

“Why, what was the matter with it?"’ Abe asked as all 


three rose from the table and departed for the hotel lob 





Nothing was the matter with it, except it should ought 
to have bec a scarfpin,” Barney replied, “and given as a 


starting-in present to the feller from Chicag 


ro whenever he 
shows up * He hook his head slow! “It iwitul funny 
mit these here present Abe,”’ he declared When I was 


Continued on Page 32 
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Modern Accounting Keeps Track of Materiais Which are Often More Important Than Money 


GREAT changes have come over bookkeep- 
( ing in the past few years. Like many other 
J details of business, it has been improved, 
and transformed intoa regular process. 
Gone is the highly temperamental man of figures who was 
ce shut up in a cage with the ledgers and the money 
rawer. Jn his place we have the administrative account- 
t, with a statistical supervision of business that was once 
ible only in a government bureau. Gone, too, are the 
dapper clerks who once perched on high stools and kept 
themselves unspotted, with cuff protectors and pongee 
vats, and wore green eyeshades, and seethed with excite- 
nent over questions of seniority and office politics. 
Che department has become a machine shop. Columns 
e added, trial balances taken off, tables prepared and 
envelopes addressed— by machinery. Even the postage 
tamps are licked automatically in a purely hygienic 
, It is a day of looseleaf records and vertical files, and 
rbon copy systems that almost run themselves, and 
tercommunicating telephones, and scientific office light- 
g. The main purpose of bookkeeping nowadays seems 
to get enough girls to operate machinery. 
aturally there are people who regret the change. 
that somehow mechanism has destroyed the 
man equation, and that a fine element of individuality 
appeared with the old way of doing the thing. 
I'm puzzled about my boy,” says the anxious father. 
\!! the business is done by corporations. But if I put him 
the office of some big company he'll get into a rut and 


me just acog ina wheel,” 


~ 











Don't worry about the boy,” advises a man familiar 
orporation methods, ‘‘Get him a job with some live 
npany— the bigger the better; and if he falls into a rut 
i can depend on the company’s improving it away from 


Young Accountants in the Making 


\' ;ENERATION ago this boy would have gone into the 

bookkeeping department as a clerk, after a high-school 

ition, backed up perhaps with business-college train- 

There he would have stuck, unless he happened to 

one boy in a hundred. His days would have been 

ed with figures, copying and checking. His salary 

| have been slender and practically stationary, or 

‘ m length of service rather than ability, while his 

ef hope of advancement would have been the chance 

{ promotion when everybody moved up a peg on the death 
retirement of an old clerk 

e individuality connected with such a job was largely 


‘ ry 


it is true the clerk wore better clothes than the mechanic, 
wked somewhat shorter hours, and had gentlemanly 
ates; but the mechanic made more money. In course 
me the inevitable happened and machines were invented 

lo the perfunctory work of the clerk. 
loday this boy probably enters the accounting depart- 
ent of a big company after leaving the grammar school, 
eed know very little of bookkeeping. If he is a bright 
oy with a well-grown bump of curiosity not much impor- 
inee will be attached even to his arithmetic or handwriting. 
He starts with a dozen other boys as a uniformed messenger 
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going about town with letters and packages. He is taught 
to be courteous; and it is expected that when he happens 
to be sitting in the office and a visitor enters he will show 
enough interest to find out what the visitor wants and see 
that somebody attends to him. 

After a few months of this sort of work he is sent on 
errands inside the offices, so that he learns who is who and 
what is what, where different matters go and how they are 
attended to. By and by he is able to welcome the visitor 
and say: “Yes, sir; that will be taken care of in the 
secretary's office, Room 317, on the floor below this—if 
you'll just step this way I'll show you where it is.” 

From these duties he advances a bit and is presently 
intrusted with the filing of papers, and begins to see 
something of the records and the complicated modern 
classification incidental to the work of the many offices 
and departments he has gained actual knowledge of while 
running about the place. 

Then somebody somewhere observes: ‘‘ That seems to 
bea bright youngster—I’ll have him assigned to work under 
me.” It may be the statistician, or the comptroller, or the 
auditor’s secretary. The boy doffs his uniform, steps into 
civil life, and begins to apply to some specialty the wide 
general knowledge of the organization he gained while he 
was running about among the different departments. 

His first work in this new field may be machine operation. 
More than five hundred separate machines are now avail- 
able for accounting operations. They range from simple 
devices—such as check protectors or time stamps to record 
the hour of receipt on a letter—up to costly calculating and 
tabulating devices. 

Bookkeeping, as a process, now involves the turning out 
of a vast number of strictly standard parts by machinery 
and assembling them in a condensed, standard whole. On 
the average from seventy-five to ninety per cent of modern 
accounting is machine work. Yet this new order of things, 
far from putting a damper on the human equation, really 
puts a premium on it. 

Most of the machine work is done by girls. They come 
into the office, stay there three or four years earning a 
living or spending money, and then marry. Accounting 
theory and the supervising details of the business have no 
practical interest for these girls, because hardly one in a 
hundred stays at the work. Thus it happens, though 
ninety per cent of the work may be pure routine, there are 
also excellent chances of promotion for the boy who comes 
into the office hunting for a life occupation. There is also 
»an excellent chance for the hundredth girl who fixes her 
eye on a supervisory position and stays. 

The boy may be set running a billing machine at first 
but only for a little while, to give him familiarity with it. 

In other days he would have been set writing out bills by 
hand. It would have been an endless grind. The company 
might have kept a hundred clerks at the same manual 
operation, yet there would have been no way in which 
supervising skill could have cheapened the work. 

Today, however, with machinery, all that is altered. In 
every department of business automatic machinery gives a 


margin for speeding up. There is a chance for 
supervising skill. As soon as the boy gets the 
hang of these billing machines he can be given 
charge of a battery of ten or twenty of them, 
and will have an outlet for his invention and imagination. 
Motions can be studied, stop-watch in hand. The temper- 
aments of different operators may be taken into account 
Routing of work can be simplified and sometimes forms 
altered. Better ways of checking for errors may be devised 
and good methods developed to deal with new routine 
Over ten boys, in charge of ten batteries of machines, the 
expert with broader experience and ability is set, and on 
that principle the machine operation alone opens up a 
world of opportunity. 

Classification is as important as machine operation 
Some day the auditor, impressed by the intelligence and 
willingness and practical curiosity of this boy, who has now 
begun to shave, calls him into his office and sets him at a 
new task. 

“Several items in Routine Six have gone astray the past 
month,” says the auditor. “‘I want you to make a new 
study of everything we do under Routine Six and write 
me a fresh definition of it. These errors have happened 
because the work is outgrowing our last definition.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ says the young man, and takes up a task that 
on the surface might seem to be the most perfunctory 
routine; but it is really full of instruction and human possi- 
bilities. For all the diversified transactions of the public 
with the company, and all the problems put up to the 
company by the public, and all the company’s inter- 
departmental relations must be fitted into the new 
definition, so that none will go astray or be handled under 
the wrong classification. 


The Story of a Clothes:-Pole 


ERE is what may happen when definitions are not full 
and clear: A public-service company put up a new 
building. The building interfered with a clothes-pole in an 
adjoining property-owner’s yard. He wrote to the com- 
pany about it and the company’s organization provided 
for just such cases; but, because the routine was not clear, 
the letter was sent to the division superintendent. His 
office forwarded it to the district inspector, where a 
subordinate was sent to talk with the man about his 
clothes-pole, though it was out of the inspector's jurisdiction. 
Several weeks went by; nothing was done; and the 
inspector's office forwarded the letter to another depart- 
ment—and that to still another. Finally it got to the right 
office, with two months’ accumulation of reports and 
papers; and the matter was settled satisfactorily with the 
property-owner in a couple of hours. 

The writing of such a definition, therefore, calls for broad 
study, keen analysis, exact deduction and expression. When 
it is written the young man knows everything pertaining 
to Routine Six, and while the latter has improved, so has he. 

Then, probably within the month, something entirely 
new, unforeseen and unclassified turns up. A telephone 
company paid the funeral expenses of a faithful employee. 
The undertaker sent in his bill. It found its way to the 
voucher division without directions for charging to a 
specific account. It was referred back to the authorities. 
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Somebody scanned it casually and sent it back bearing the 
indorsement: “‘Charge to underground maintenance.” 

From work like this the young man goes on to other 
things-— unless he stops thinking and growing. The depart- 
ments of every big company fairly hum with competition 
nowadays; but it is competition of one department trying 
to beat another, and each department is set upon beating 
its own records. The accounting department keeps the 
scores and acts as coach and umpire in most of this inside 
competition, because it is the one department with a con- 
stant view of the whole organization. The salesforce, the 
shop foremen, the chief engineer and the superintendent 
wait eagerly for the latest figures pertaining to their work, 
make comparisons, find shortcomings, go to the accounting 
department to have tangles straightened out and get better 
information or advice. 

The accounting function in many concerns has grown 
sO great that it no longer centers in one office, but has 
branches like the sales department. This means that 
employees must be trained so they may be transferred from 
one office to another and find themselves at home with 
the work. It means careful studies for finding standard 
methods, forms and equipment. It means traveling as an 
auditor, an installer of systems, a supervising expert, a 
student of methods in other lines of business. The book- 
keeper is out of his wire cage and running at large, physically 
as well as mentally. 

Accounting work follows a monthly cycle, with a ten- 
dency to rise to a high, sharp peak the first of the month, 
when bills are being sent, collections made—and so forth. 
A great deal of study is directed toward leveling this peak, 
distributing work through the monthso there will be neither 
congestion nor slack periods. 

Every corner of the business must do some bookkeeping 
and it is up to the accounting department to make it as 
easy as possible. That involves a knowledge of human 
nature and a facility in managing men. Incidentals of 
yesterday have grown into important specialties. Yester- 
day, for instance, Johnny, the office boy, licked the stamps 
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and sent out the letters; but today m: 





1 lay represent 
an expenditure of seventy-five thousand dollars 

must be in charge of a man who has all the 
regulations at his fingers’ ends—train schedules, steamship 
sailings, hours and days of high and low pressure on the 
postal service, and ability to time and route mail to get 
the best results. Transportation rates and classifications 


foreign tariffs and trade movements, patent law, business 


law and similar matter have become accounting specialties. 





So the best men in a modern accounting department are 
dealing with issues so broad that the human e juation, tar 
from being stifled, is the main tl 

The other day, in a large corporation's accounting offic« 
the comptroller and his chief assistant sat down to a typical 





present-day accounting job. 

The comptroller is a man of about forty years of 
who started in the days of old-fashioned bookkeeping and 
clerks. Today he seldom lays eyes on a ledger, and among 
hundreds of employees in his department has just one mar 
who performs bookkeeping duties on the old lines 
elderly chap with a liking for figures and neat records, who 
deals with the grand totals of all other departments, making 
them up into summaries. 

These summaries come to the comptroller’s desk, and 
lie under his hand as a loose-leaf binder, weighing not more 
than five pounds. M yns of separate items are there in 
skeleton, each department's results having been.condensed 
by machinery, compared ar 
pared and condensed agair 





d condensed further, and com 
until finally there emerges a 
quintessence of essence of records—-a very attar of figures 
The comptroller has plenty of books right at hand; but 








they are printed books—economic works dealing wit! 
organization, social questions, actuarial matters, the science 
of rates, the relation of corporations to the Government 
and the public. They form a considerable library in charge 


of a librarian. 

His assistant is even less a bookkeeper, for he is a man of 
about thirty who took a general course in the humanities at 
a big university, dabbled in poetry and art for a while, and 














tne mund himsell doing letail work 1 ren ‘ ra 
| that company Accounting r ler vere ed on 
to his shoulders e by one at first minor r and 
then some that were more con ated. Lacking the tect 

al tra g of the bookkeeper he dea With « s 
merits as it came along and got very 1 erested 
Step by step he was promotes j he react prese 

sition as chiel helper to the or tre } vant i 
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A real bookkeeper would be horrified at his slender 
knowledge of arithmetic, and he and the comptroller ofts 

Ke about his illegible handwriting What ha een most 
iseful to him-—what he is interested today s the 
econon juestions he studied at eget 

Here is t \ 
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> « ture W retire at a 
sin ise vages 
or sal fore this scheme wa 
a t went through a 
the | aa ir T tte 
drew ed the proper retiring 
ages for men and women, laid down rules for retirement 
cases of injury or impaired health, and built the underlying 

cia tructure 

Now, after two years’ actual experience of the system, 
the were looking into the future to see what might happer 
and where details could be improved. Had the company 
work developed any important occupational diseases? If 
o what could be done to prevent them What were the 
strains and stresses incident to the work and how could 
ce ns be bettered? Where was the line to be drawn in 

ring new employees? How could the best possible results 
be obtained for beth employees and the ompany 1wha 
was practical and right? 

The trend of business today throws many suct 
on to the accounting department Even a smal 
will adopt a pension or profit-sharing or stock | 
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HE hound, which ran mute until 

its quarry broke cover, burst into 

full tongue not far from where 
Edna and Penfold were posted on a run- 
way that led between two swamps. 
They caught a glimpse of the buck as it 
plunged out through the brake, but the 
next instant it had disappeared in a 
growth of bays from which the moss 
swung low in funereal festoons. The 
deep-toned baying of the hound tolled 
out again and was answered by the two 
others. All of them were of Spanish 
bloodhound stock, though not of pure 
blood. 

“Why didn’t you shoot while you 
had the chance?” asked the girl. 

‘I'd only have missed and turned him 
into the swamp. The way he’s headed 
your father ought to get a shot.” 

‘I don’t believe you'd have missed, 
if he did bounce through like a scared 
rabbit. He must have got our scent, 
though there’s no wind. Listen! The 
dogs are turning to the right.” 

**Let’s get round on the other side of 
the head,” Penfold suggested. “We 
might get another chance.” 

They hurried round the head of the 
swamp, pausing occasionally to note 
the direction of the dogs. The region 
was filled with deer and was a network 
of swamps, bays and small ponds, the 
firmer ground wooded with pines and 
blackjacks; and the marsh places, 
densely wooded with gums, bays, mag- 
nolias and cypress growths, were ac- 
tually submerged. The deer avoided 
these morasses, making usually for the 
open woods, though hiding frequently 
until again started up by the dogs, in 
close thickets of magnolia and liveoak, 
where the palmetto was dense but the ground fairly firm. 
Well-marked runways in the sand and over the thick 
carpet of pine needles showed their favorite routes, and 
made it possible for the hunter to intercept them when 
once put in motion. 

As Edna and Penfold pushed rapidly ahead they could 
hear the clamor of the dogs growing mellow,in the distance; 
but soon it freshened again, though well ahead of them. 
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“Hate to Be Such a Nuisance, But I 


Make a Foot of Mysetf Like This Once ‘a Awhile 





The day was overcast and threatened rain, but there wa 
no breeze stirring. As they hurried along two turkeys 
thundered from a mossy thicket to the left, bu 
without becoming visible. 
“Let’s see if there are any more,” whispered Edna 
‘Sometimes there is quite a flock in one of these roost 
They pushed their way into the thicket, which appeared 


to consist of a thick fringe of undergrowth inclosing a 
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cel tral open space W nere the vellow 
grass grew waist-hig! It was apparent 
that it had been disturbed, but whether 
by deer, sheep or wild hogs Penfold was 
not enough of a woodsman tosa They 
were crossing this whet ror arree 
distance a rifle shot rang out, and with 
the sudden report there came a violent 
upheaval from the scrub palmetto about 
hity yaras ahead and a splendid buck 
bounded into the air, ri ng, as these 


animals do when startled, by a power 


ful, simultaneous extension of all four 


legs and landing in full flight 

It was not an ea shot, as the buck 
had sprung from the edge of the under- 
growth to disappear instantly in the 
greet glossy leaves Edna gave a 


startled little scream which was 
drowned by the report of Penfold’s 
rifle. Again he fired, and there came a 








crast ng in the palmettoe 

‘That was quick worl gasped the 
girl. “Did you hit him” 

‘I'm not sure I got only a glimpse 
of him. Let’s go see.” 

They hurried ahead, and found 
plashes of blood on the broad fronds of 
the ground palms and a spot where 
the buck had evidently fallen. Penfold 
topped to listen 

“TI don't hear the dogs,” said he. 

‘This buck is badly hit, though, and 
| ] doubt if he will get very far. Let's see 
| we can follow his trail 

| In this there was no great ad fliculty 


as the wounded animal had struck off 
for the open woods, bleeding profusely) 
a t rar The trail crossed a wide 


barren, then turned at right angles 


toward the big swan p They had fol 


lowed it for about a mile when the air 
began to thicken with fog, through which there fell a 
light drizzle of rair Doctor Penfold stopped and looked 


doubtfully at Edna 
“We don’t want to get lost,”’ said he 


Edna's light eyes gleamed from her moist face at her 


companion 


“There's no danger,” said she. ‘‘All we've got to do is to 


follow the edge of the swamp to the Twin Lakes.” 


0 THE 


enfold looked dissatisfied. He hated to give up 
we, but the weather seemed to be darkening all 





Just the same, I think we'd better go back and get 
one of the boys. It’s easy to get turned round in this 
slaca”* 

‘Let’s go on a little farther,” said she. “Then if 
we don’t come on him we'll go back. He can’t travel far 


sing so much blood.” 

Penfold yielded and they pushed ahead again, com- 
ing presently to where the stricken quarry had 
The trail crossed and recrossed 
where the buck had evidently taken a 
drink, then turned off again into the open woods. 
Penfold thought that they must have zigzagged about 
a small area for something close on to five miles, though 
he doubted if they were half that distance from the 
camp in a straight line. Nevertheless, he had about 
made up his mind to abandon the chase and return to 
get the dogs when Edna suddenly touched his arm. 

“Look!” she whispered. 

Not one hundred yards ahead there was a commotion 
in the palmetto, and as Penfold looked he saw an 
antlered head rise, sway for an instant, then fall back 
again. Running quickly forward, he came upon the 
buck in its death struggles, and these he quickly finished 
by a bullet through the heart. 

““What shall we do with him?”’ Edna asked. 

“I'll eut out a haunch and take it with us to the 
camp; then return with one of the boys and a horse.” 

“Do you think that you can find this place?” 

“Oh, yes; it’s not very far to camp. We've been 
traveling in a half-circle. Sit down and rest while I 
do a little butchering.” 

Edna seated herself on a fallen pine while Penfold 
threw off his shooting coat, rolled up his sleeves and set 
to work with his hunting knife. The rain was fallingin a 


fine drizzle, but the weather was warm and muggy. Under 


Penfold’s skillful strokes the haunch was soon secured, 
whereupon the two set out for camp. It was the middle 
of the forenoon, and as his companion seemed rather tired 
Penfold decided to strike straight through the woods for 
the camp. This was by no means an easy thing to do, as 
the sky was a dull monotone of muddy gray and there was 
nothing to guide one beyond an innate sense of direction. 
But Penfold had observed in a general way the course taken 
by the wounded buck, and did not anticipate any difficulty 
1 going straight to the camp, especially as the place was 
ocated on the shores of a small lake. While following the 
yuck they had encountered no swampy districts of any 
great area, and he hoped to be able to keep to the solid 


ground of the piney woods. 


, 
apparently lain down. 


a little creel 








This expectation, however, proved a vain one, and at the 
end of an hour's steady tramping they found themselves 
involved in a labyrinth of small, detached ponds, with 

hallow creeks running in every possible direction. They 
had been forced to make endless detours to avoid impass- 
able places, sometimes running into a cul-de-sac whence it 
was necessary to return on their tracks. Penfold’s sense of 
direction was rather better than that of the average man of 
outdoor life, but he was presently forced to admit to him- 
elf that he not only lacked the slightest idea of the direc- 
tion of the camp, but that he had lost all sense of the points 
»compass. The only alternative seemed to be to take 
the back track for the entire distance they had traveled, 
and this he estimated must be some eight or ten miles. 

Edna did not need to be told what was passing in his 

ind. She was a plucky girl, for all of her feline ways, and 
made no complaint; but the face she turned to Penfold 
was white and anxious. It was also evident to him that 
she was getting very tired. When another half-hour had 

issed in twisting and turning, with no sign of a trail or 
anything that suggested human habitation, she stopped 
sked a little tremuiously: 
‘Have you any idea where we are?” 


Penfold managed to hide his anxiety. ‘‘I have a general 








lea,”’ he answered; “‘but the trouble is that these beastly 
gies make it impossible for me to follow a straight 
yurse. Sit down and rest for a minute and I'll fire a few 
ho Very possibly we may be close to the camp.” 
Edna sank down at the foot of a pine and Penfold, 
aising his rifle, fired three shots in rapid succession. No 
ound came in answer, except the steady drip, drip, drip 


rom the soaking pine plumes. Edna looked at him with 
wide, frightened eyes and a colorless face. 
* Are we lost?” she asked. 
We're in rather a disagreeable mess, I’m afraid,”’ he 
“but, at the worst, all we've got to do 
to bear east to strike the railroad. It can’t be very far.” 





wered gravely; 


But which way is east 
Chat’s what I'm trying to study out. These creeks 
lon’t appear to follow any general course and the sky looks 
he same. If it would only breeze up we could tell, as 

he wind is pretty sure to be in the east.” 
‘A southwest wind sometimes brings this sort of warm 
Don't you think it might be better to go back to 
where we left the deer? We might be able to remember 


yw we came trom there 





Suppose That the 
Following Day Were 
to Find Him Detirious 





“Tt doubt if I could find the spot,”” he admitted. “‘ These 
places all look so much alike, and it would take an Indian 
to follow our trail through this scrub.” 

“Then what shall we do?” 

“‘Let’s push on, as soon as you are rested, and perhaps 
we may strike a trail, or something.” 

Edna gave a little gulp. ‘Dad says a person might 
wander for weeks in this place and never come on a sign of 
human life,” she answered hopelessly. 

“Oh, we'll get out all right,”” Penfold assured her com- 
fortingly. “‘As soon as they miss us the boys and the dogs 
will start in to hunt us up.” 

Personally he had but slight faith in the dogs, these being 
trained only to track game. He realized perfectly that 
their situation was a very serious one, as the weather might 
remain overcast for several days; but he concealed his fears 
and presently they resumed their way. 

“At any rate,” said Penfold, “I’ve got a pocket full of 
lunch and a big haunch of venison. Let me take your 
gun.” 

“No, you’re loaded down enough as it is.” 

He insisted, however, and Edna was forced to give in. 
They plodded on, twisting and turning to avoid the con- 
stantly recurring patches of jungle and at times making 
fair progress through the open woods. At twelve o'clock 
Penfold called a halt, and they sat down beside a clear little 
stream to eat their lunch. It was rather a silent meal, as 
any attempt at gayety or jocularity on Penfold’s part would 
have been forced and unnatural, while he had already 
advanced all suggestions of a comforting nature that he 
could possibly imagine. Both, too, were thinking of the 
same thing—a night spent in that gloomy, sodden desola- 
tion with no shelter of any kind. Their clothes were already 
becoming saturated and they had waded knee-deep through 
numerous sandy-bottomed creeks. Penfold had not yet 
fully recovered from a malarial fever, and he shuddered 
at the possibility of a sudden severe recurrence as the 
result of chill and exposure. What would happen in that 
case to this brave girl who was fighting so pluckily against 
the terrors of the situation? Suppose that after a night 
spent in the swamp the following day were to find him 
delirious, as he had been once or twice before in his life? 

Still the meal restored their strength and they started 
on again. Penfold was sure that they had traveled twice 
the distance to the camp, but there was always the possi- 
bility that they might cut across the rough trail that led to 
it. He could not be sure of his direction, but was strongly 
under the impression that they were moving toward the 
east, though this was merely an instinct. He did not fire 
his gun, knowing that their absence must by this time 
have caused alarm and that the searchers would themselves 
be firing shots from time to time. And so they traveled 
slowly throughout the afternoon, with frequent intervals 
of rest, for Edna was very tired and even Penfold’s tough, 
elastic strength was sagging under the weight of the two 
rifles and the venison, which latter burden now meant 
much to them. 

Then as the winter afternoon began to darken, with still 
no sign of rescue, Edna’s nerve suddenly gave way. 
This happened at a gentle remark from Penfold, who 
had been studying a thick tangle of scrubby growth. 
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“Well,” said he thoughtfully, “it begins to look as if 
we might have to go into rough camp for the night. 
After all, we’ve got our supper, and with a big fire and 
a shack of some sort it won’t be so terrible.” 

Edna stared at him and he saw the pupils of her 
light-colored eyes dilate. Every vestige of color left 
her face, and he could see that she was fighting hard for 
self-control. Her lips moved tremulously, but no sound 
rose to them. Then suddenly she turned on her heel, 
walked to a big pine tree, and folding her arms against 
the wet bark buried her face in them. Her shoulders 
shuddered convulsively. 

Penfold, judging it better to let the pent-up feelings 
have their outlet, did not immediately interfere. But 
when he saw that they were not having their outlet 
but that the girl was merely fighting for self-control, : 
sudden wave of tenderness swept through him. Edna 
was making a braveand silent struggle. Her supple body 
quivered like that of a person in physical pain, but no 
sound came from her. Penfold stepped to her side. 

“My dear girl,” he said gently, “‘don’t be so fright- 
ened. I can soon throw together a snug little lean-to, 
and thatch it enough with this palmetto and pine-straw 
to keep out the rain. Then with a big, fat-pine fire and 
some strips of grilled venison we'll make out wonder- 
fully. The weather will probably clear tomorrow, and 
then we'll get our bearings and find our way out. It’s 
only for one night.” 

Edna turned suddenly, let fall her arms and stood with 
her backagainst the tree, smiling at him through her tears 

“I’m an awful baby,” she said. “I didn’t want to 
break down, but I’m so tired. And it was all my fault. 
When you suggested going back I was the one who 
urged going on. I thought that we might get lost ; 

“But surely you didn’t want to get lost?” 

“T had no idea how frightful it would be, and I 
had———”” She checked herself, biting her lip, and the 

tears flowed down her cheeks. ‘‘Oh, I’m a pretty bad lot, 
Doctor Penfold. You'll know me better some day. Now 
I’m getting punished for it.” 

“You're a game little thoroughbred and it’s an honor to 
be lost in the woods with you. It’s all my silly fault any- 
how, for trying to take a short cut through the fog and 
mist in such a mess of swamps. However, we'll get out 
tomorrow, so let’s turn to and build a house.’ 

Edna tried to smile, and taking the hand he offered her 
scrambled to her feet. 

“I wish that I had a nip of son 
she said. 

“Sorry I haven’t any to oifer you. I must say, though 
I’d rather have a frying pan than a flask. However, we'll 
have to get along without e’ ‘ver for one night. Let’s start 
a fire first; that always cheers up a place.” 

This suggestion was easy of accomplishment despite th« 
drizzling rain, for they were on the edge of a barren where 
many pines had blown down in West Indian gales, and the 
branches, rich in turpentine, were quick to kindle from a 
few fat splinters and an armful of bay leaves filled with 
aromatic oils. Penfold gathered a great quantity of fuel. 
Edna helped him, and when the fire was blazing fiercely 
they set to work to construct a lean-to, making use of a 
couple of blackjacks that grew about eight feet apart for 
the main supports. Penfold cut a quantity of boughs, from 
which he shook the water, and thatched these into the 
scaffolding which formed the roof, heaping pine straw on 
top. The sides of the shack were thatched in like manner 
and it was not long before they had a shelter that would 
serve to keep off the rain and hold the heat from the fire. 

Edna began to recover her spirits as the work of 
construction proceeded, and lent a hand in collecting 
material that might serve as thatch. By the time night fell 
their work was finished, and they had a refuge that offered 
a fair amount of protection against the weather. Penfold 
had strewn the floor of the shack with burning brands, in 
the hope that even if they failed to dry out the place they 
would warm the ground to some extent. 

The rain stopped after dark and a draft of colder air 
began to whisper through the lofty pines. Penfold looked 
up at the sky. 

“The weather's going to change,” said he cheerfully. 
“We'll probably have the sun tomorrow, and then we'll be 
all right. Now let’s get supper in the primitive way.” 

He cut some strips of venison from the haunch and hung 
them to grill over the coals on green sticks thrust into the 
sand. Edna watched him apathetically, too tired to speak 
or move. Crouched before their fire, they waited for the 
meat to cook, while the darkness deepened and the silence 
of utter desolation fell upon the place. Some nocturnal 
animal stirred in the thicket behind them and the girl 
shivered and drew closer to her companion. Penfold, who 
was sitting with his back against a small blackjack that 
formed the principal support of the shack, put his arm 
about her shoulders and drew her to him, so that she rested 
with her head against his shoulder. 

“Not cold?” he asked. 

“No, just tired and nervous.” 

“You'll feel better when you’ve eaten something, and 
then you can go to sleep. It will be warm enough in that 
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lean-to with the heat of the fire pouring into it. And there’s 
really nothing to be afraid of, you know.” 

“If ever I get lost again,” she answered, “I hope that it 
will be with you.” She snuggled closer and her thick hair 
brushed his cheek. “I suppose that poor Dad and Lucia 
are nearly wild.” 

“They'll guess that we lost the camp and struck out for 
the railroad. It can’t be far, as I’m sure we've been hiking 
in a general eastern direction. For all we know there may 
be a ranch or something within half a mile of us. Anyhow 
we can’t die of hunger or thirst or cold; it’s just a question 
of discomfort.” 


“Well,” she sighed, “‘there’s comfort in you certainly.” 

“It’s rather odd,”’ mused Penfold; “you remember we 
were talking about getting lost on our way to the camp, 
and you told me that your father had got lost twice and 
had to spend a couple of nights in the woods.” 

“Yes, it might happen to anybody. Father always 
carries a compass now. Oh, dear; it was all my fault! Dad 
wanted one of the guides to go with us, but I wouldn’t have 
it. I hate to have a negro hanging about, and besides 

“Besides what?” 

She stirred uneasily. “There were other reasons, but 
you could never guess them. I wonder what you'd think 
of me if you knew the sort of girl I really am. It doesn’t 
seem quite fair to you to let you waste so much kindness 
and chivalry and anxiety on me. I’m not worth it.” 

Penfold patted her shoulder gently. A little ripple 
seemed to run through Edna’s supple body, which stiffened 
slightly, then relaxed again. 

“Yes, you are,” said he in a soothing voice. “I think I 
know what you mean, and there’s nothing so terrible about 
it. Don’t let it trouble you.” 

“What do you think I mean?” she asked in a low voice. 

“| think you mean that you thought it would be roman- 
tic and exciting if we were to get lost in the woods together.’ 

She was silent for a moment, then murmured almost 
inaudibly: 

“It was lots worse than that!” 

She drew herself away and sat upright, smoothing back 
her hair with both hands. She had taken off her hat, and 
the brilliant glow from the fire was reflected from her 
lovely, troubled face. She turned her head and looked 
steadily at Penfold. 

“Then tell me what you do mean,” he asked. 

She shook her head. “I should like to,” she said, 
‘because I’m ashamed of myself and want to ‘fess up. 
I'd feel better. But I’m afraid you'd despise me. A few 
days ago I shouldn’t have cared if you 
did; but I should now 

Penfold looked thoughtfully at the 
charming, repentant face. Edna’s sea- 
gray eyes were large and dark with shad 
ows under them, and her mouth drooped 





at the corners like the mouth of a child 
too brave to cry though feeling the im- 
perative need. Her bosom was rising 
and falling rapidly, and her breath came 
with an uncertain catch that made him 
fear that she was on the verge of a real 
breakdown. A sudden wave of tender 
ness and pity swept over him. What 
the confession might be that she seemed 
ready to make he could not guess, nor 
did he care to try. She was thoroughly 
tired out, nervous, frightened and un- 
strung, and the man’s healing instinct 
came quickly to her rescue. 

““Never mind,” said he; “this is no 
time for confessions; and anyhow you're 
absolved in advance. Our supper’s 
cooked, so let’s eat it and get some rest. 
Here’s a piece of bark that will do for a 
table; and here are some boiled eggs and 
a couple of sandwiches I saved from 
our luncheon.” 

“But I thought we ate it all?”" She 
shot him a suspicious look. “ What did 
you eat yourself?” 

“Oh, a sandwich was all I could man- 
age; I was so upset about having got us 
lost. But I feel better now. Watch me 
get away with this broiled meat.” And 
he reached for one of his steaming spits. 


vir 

N THE gray dawn of a perfect morn- 

ing Edna descended from the celestial 
heights of restful sleep by a Jacob’s 
ladder of which the steps most naturally 
became less smooth as they approached 
the earth. 

The first landing was a delicious sense 
of perfect repose and drowsy warmth. 
The second was the luxury of stretching 
supple and sleepy muscles that responded 
sluggishly but with an assurance of 
restored contractile power resulting from 
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an utter relaxation of a number hours. Ir 
doing this she discovered that was 1 
decidedly humid quality, less pleasing 1 its first pron 
ise. The third stage, which came shock, was 


the realization that she was not in her downy bed an 
covered by a fleecy blanket, but wrapped in some damy 
coarse fabric which she discovered to be at est 
shooting coat; and the final Sump was the fre 


that she was still lost in the wood 






Edna raised her head and looked out The fire was 
burning hotly, flinging its warmth and the pungent odor of 
blazing turpentine into her leafy nest. Almost in it, as it 
seemed, sat Penfold, his knees drawn up and his forehead 
resting on his folded arms in a position of truly aborig 


repose. Steam was rising from his shoes, and Edna 
covered to her horror that a large hole was burned in his 
gray flannel shirt. The lower part of his back was against 


the small tree that formed the main support of the lean-to 


and kept the whole affair from falling. Some spits stuck 
into the sand, and leaning to an angle over the coals, held 
substantial strips of venison that were being partly grilled, 


partly smoked, yet gave forth an appetizing odor 
The fire had been freshly supplied and was blazi1 
fiercely with a rich, pitchy flame that refused to b« 


quenched by the crimson light in the sky In its vivid 





glare Edna saw that not only Penfold’s shoes and gaiters 
but his shirt as well were steaming. 

She realized that he must have wrapped her in his 
heavy shooting coat after she had fallen asleep, then spent 
the night in keeping up the fire and dozing with his bach 
against the tree. 

For a moment she watched him silently, and as she 
watched she saw a convulsive shudder pass through the 
broad but attenuated frame. The damp flannel shirt 
clung close te Penfold’s shoulders and Edna was shocked 
to see how thin they were. Because his bony frame was 


large he had impressed her as a powerful man muscularly; 
or perhaps this impression was due to that quiet forceful- 
ness of personality that one associates always with strength. 
But as she saw him now, crouched on the edge of the fire, 
he looked to be scarce ly more than skin and bones. With 
a pang of bitter self-reproach she thought of how he had 
carried the two heavy rifles, their joint supply of ammu- 
nition, and the heavy hauncl of venison; then at the end 
of the long march had hauled log after log of firewood and 
built the shack while she, strong, well-fed girl, had moped 
at the foot of a tree. Staring at him now, she wondered 
where he had found the strength. 


She Realized That He 

Must Have Spent the Night in 
Keeping Up the Fire and Dozing 
With His Back Against the Tree 
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Edna turned away. There really was not much to say 


to such aman. When she returned Penfold was spreading 
the strips of meat on the bark platter of the night before 


‘Young housekeepers of limited means really ought t 
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its high grade of nutrition Both . 
heartily, and by the time that the br 

fast was finished the rising u \A 
mearing the higher pine plumes wit! 
molten gold. The life of the woods, too, 
had awakened. A cat-squirrel chattere 
from its mossy nest a greal woodpecker 


with a crimson head passed them in 
sweeping a¢ rial undulations and tried 
hammer down a pine-tree near | Some 
bird or animal, fond of its morning bath 
was squattering about in the creek, and 
overhead a small flock of flamingos 


tired perhaps of the Gull, had taken ad 





vantage of the gh westerly breeze 


make a passage to the Bahama Bank 
Buzzards wove circles in the deepening 
blue, and the distant gobble of a turkey 
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I harem, was answered by numerou 
songsters and the bad language of a jay 

It’s time that we forest dwellers were 
on the move,” Penfold said All we've 
got to do now is to walk under the sun 
until we hit the railroad.’ 

Edna did not immediately answer. 
She had already observed that his eyes 
were unnaturally bright and the lear 
cheeks filled with a flush that was not 
that of healt! But there seemed to be 
no lack of energy in the broad, bony 
frame, and when she tried to insist on 
carrying her rifle he took it from her by 
actual force 


hey set out in the fragrant morning 
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der a brilliant sky, with a breeze tt 











was almost cold and that grew gradually 


in volume until it set the pine plumes swaying and scatter 


ng diamonds over their heads. It seemed to Edna that 


she had never felt so strong and vital and prepared 
whatever might befall of good or ill. Perhaps, if he had 
topped to think, it might have seemed to Penfold that he 
had never felt so ill; but he had learned from experience 
that this was an unprofitable subject for meditation when 
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Melodrama in Court 


A MAN recently discovered that his wife had been 
41 wronged some years before. After deliberating a 
month he purchased a revolver, spent two days tracking 
the wrongdoer, and assassinated him in the extremely 
cowardly manner that exemplars of the unwritten law 
usually affect. 

The indictment will charge that he did, at such a time 
and place, deliberately and with malice aforethought, 
murder the deceased. But there is no dispute about that. 
The man himself admits it. So what the indictment 
charges and the written law prescribes will cut very little 
figure in the trial—which will take the form of a long, 
shoppily sentimental and disagreeably erotic melodrama, 
enacted under the eyes and with the sanction of the court 
for the precise purpose of vitiating the law. 

All the ingenuity of astute counsel will be exerted to por- 
tray the deceased as the heavy villain. The assassin will 
pose as the heroic defender of a wife whom, in fact, his 
own act—and not the act of any other man—exposed to 
public shame; as the champion of a home that he deliber- 
ately blasted. The element of farcical relief, so necessary 
in a melodrama, will be supplied by jangling experts. 

For this shocking travesty of law, both courts and 
legislatures are responsible. Deliberately planned and 
executed murder having been admitted, only one question 
remains for the written law—-namely: Was the murderer 
mentally competent? That question should be decided 
by a jury of experts, who need never see the woman in 
order to reach a scientific conclusion. 

The woman should not appear in the trial at all. She 
has no place there— except for the purpose of making an 
emotional play out of what should be a strict inquiry into 
the questions: Did the accused commit murder, and was 
he mentally responsible? 


Retail Lending 


N REMARKING that coéperation is less practiced here 
than in Europe it is generally forgotten that there is a 
ne-sided form ef coéperation which is more extensive in 
this country than anywhere else. We mean, as the most 
important illustrations, the mutual savings banks and 
mutual life-insurance companies. These concerns are 
trietly coéperative at the intake. Every dollar of their 
money belongs to depositors and policyholders; all the 
profit arising from its use goes exclusively to their benefit. 
And the two sets of institutions hold more than six billion 
dollars and a half, belonging to several million persons. 
This is probably the biggest pot of coéperative money to 
be found anywhere in the world. 

It is true that this money, though codperatively accumu- 
lated, is not coéperatively employed. Having made up the 
enormous pot, the codperators lend it largely to railroads 
and city landlords at about four per cent. Many people 
believe that inability to command capital for small indi- 
vidual enterprises constitutes one of the defects of the 
country and the times. 

Probably few of those who possess savings-bank books or 
life-insurance policies would be willing to see those insti- 
tutions codperate on the lending side. They would prefer 


the late Mr. Morgan’s bond or Mr. Astor’s mortgage. 
But experience elsewhere shows that .oney can be accu- 
mulated for coéperative lending. 

If there is a field for the profitable employment of 
capital on terms of freer credit than the banks give, it 
can be accumulated here. Why does not somebody try it? 


A Momentous Decision 


HE railroads will lose more through the Minnesota 

rate decision of the Supreme Court than they can gain 
from the five per cent advance in freight rates they are 
asking the Interstate Commerce Commission to sanction. 
That decision affirms in the broadest way the power of 
states to regulate freight and passenger rates within their 
own borders down to the point of actual confiscation. That 
a Democratic Congress, theoretically devoted to states 
rights, will take action to curb this power is out of the 
question. 

The courts have long held that carriers could not com- 
plain so long as rates yielded a fair return upon the invest- 
ment; and with that doctrine applying to a railroad as a 
whole it is on safe ground. But the Pennsylvania, for 
example, has only a few miles of track in New York, where 
it has spent a hundred million dollars on terminals. Prob- 
ably its business within that state would not pay the wages 
of the scrubwomer in its new station. It is about to spend 
millions for a terminal in Illinois, within which state its 
main line runs only twenty miles. 

If the New York investment and the Illinois invest- 
ment may be segregated according to some arbitrary rule, 
and local rates in those states reduced to the confiscatory 
line, there is obviously an opportunity for disappointing 
results when the accounts of the road as a whole are made 
up; for the through rate cannot be more than the sum of 
the local rates. 

For the continued material development of the United 
States, nothing else is more necessary than that the rail- 
roads shall be able to command capital for extensions and 
improvements. If they cannot command the capital on 
their own credit necessity will compel a resort to Govern- 
ment credit, which means Government ownership of the 
roads. We believe it to be possible under this decision for 
the states to reduce rates to a point that will finally compel 
Government ownership. 


Suspicious Samuel 


NCLE SAM is constantly advertising his firm con- 

viction that the banks of this country cannot safely 
be trusted with so much as a plugged dime or a two-cent 
postage stamp. Any bank will lend you close to ninety 
per cent of the market value of a gilt-edge state or city 
bond; but Uncle Sam will lend a bank only seventy-five 
per cent of the market value of such a bond. 

The fact that the bond is in the hands of a bank is, in 
the Government’s opinion, a highly suspicious circum- 
stance, making it less valuable for collateral than if it were 
in the hands of a private citizen. And even then the 
Government will accept the gilt-edge state or city bond to 
the extent of only thirty per cent of its deposit with the 
bank. The other seventy per cent must be covered by 
United States bonds. If other people had the same incur- 
able distrust of banks that Uncle Sam has, every bank in 
the country would shut up shop. 

The unwholesome concentration of money in Wall 
Street during slack times arises naturally and inevitably 
out of the American practice of paying interest on current 
deposits. This dubious practice the Government has now 
sanctioned and exaggerated by requiring the banks to pay 
two per cent on balances in active Government accounts. 

Under those terms there is no profit to a bank, generally 
speaking, in a Government deposit. Yet most banks are 
eager to get such a deposit, for it enables them to advertise 
that, after carefully tying them with a two-inch rope and 
nailing them to the wall, the Government will intrust a 
little of its money to them. 

In our archaic banking system nothing is more absurd 
than the relationship between the Government and the 
banks it is supposed to stand sponsér for. 


The Case of Mr. Gee 


“Hip rac es rnssng the postmastership at Salem, Ohio, 
Congressman Whitacre wrote: “The office is not to 
be given entirely in return for personal obligations on my 
part. The Democracy of the county is to be considered. 
- + « If Mr. Gee, the editor of the Herald, will agree to 
run a genuinely Democratic newspaper, and will help put 
the gangsters of both parties out of business, I think he 
should get the office.” And, having given satisfactory 
assurance as to his editorial conduct, Mr. Gee got it; which 
moved Senator Townsend, of Michigan, to rise and demand 
an investigation. 

An impartial investigation will surround this transac- 
tion with the pure white light of virtue and patriotism. 
Comparatively speaking, it exhibits office-giving and 
office-getting upon an extraordinarily high moral plane. 
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Congressman Whitacre says explicitly that this public 
office is not his personal perquisite, to be bestowed exclu- 
sively in return forservices to himself. He goes the unusual 
length of considering the Democracy of the whole county. 
And in consideration of the office Mr. Gee promises merely 
to run a genuinely Democratic newspaper, which is a 
perfectly respectable function. He does not promise to 
serve as Congressman Whitacre’s journalistic lackey dur- 
ing the next four years, to praise his friends, blackguard 
his enemies, and lick his political boots generally. 

As to whether Mr. Gee will give the public, in the way 
of postal service, a better return for the salary it pays him 
than some other person might give, we have noinformation; 
and in that minor point nobody on either side appears to 
have the slightest interest. 


The Turn of the Tide 


HE most significant figures on immigration are often 

overlooked. This country has always been the goal of 
the immigrant. Probably no other country, within the 
same time, has ever received so great an influx of foreign- 
ers; and it is to that influx we still commonly look. But for 
over a hundred years immigrants, broadly speaking, came 
here to stay; and that is not true of recent immigration. 

In the last five years over two million and a haif aliens 
have left the United States, mostly returning to their native 
homes. About a million and a half of them have been of 
the class designated as emigrants. There never was a 
stronger demand for labor here. Money wages never were 
higher. Yet last year the outflow of alien laborers reached 
three hundred thousand. 

For skill, ability and capital, we still have large prizes to 
offer; but the margin of opportunity for the unfurnished 
laborer appears to be not very much larger than in Europe. 


The Revolt Against War 


ERY slowly but very surely the militarist digs his own 

grave. It is not only that the increasing cost of 
military competition approaches a prohibitive figure, as 
witness the extraordinary new war tax in Germany. Such 
a tax could be imposed only once in a dozen or twenty 
years without disastrous results—for it brings increasing 
discontent among the masses of the people. Every in- 
crease in German military expenditure is followed by an 
increase in the Socialist vote; and at this writing the 
Socialists are powerful enough to postpone action on the 
war budget in the Reichstag. 

Across the French border strange events of a martial 
nature are reported. For instance, it has been discovered 
that a hundred and eighty-five thousand copies of a 
soldier's manual have been distributed among conscripts 
belonging to trades unions, the said manual teaching that 
the army is a school of crime, vice, laziness and brutality; 
that the uniform is a livery of shame; that “every infamy 
and cruelty has had patriotism as its motto”’; and that a 
really patriotic young conscript’s highest duty is to desert 
at the first opportunity. Other military literature has 
been discovered containing carefully drawn diagrams, by 
following which a soldier can make his rifle useless. Com- 
plimentary references to the officers as slavedrivers and 
lazy brutes abound. 

This literature marks an extreme of the antimilitarist 
movement; but the really effective revolt against war is 
that which is slowly growing among the peasants and 
artisans who furnish the dead and foot the bills. 


Treaty Tangles 


HERE is one country with which our relations seem to 

give occasion for no contention, argument or uneasi- 
ness whatever. That country is Russia. Six months ago, 
as you may recall, the treaty between Russia and ‘the 
United States expired and all contractual relations between 
the two nations came to an end. 

It is well known that we would not permit any discrim- 
ination against Jewish Americans in a new treaty. It is 
equally well known that Russia would not sign a new con- 
tract that did not discriminate against them. Consequently 
both countries seem to have made up their minds that a 
new treaty is out of the question—and there is nothing to 
bother about. 

Russia cannot claim that we are violating clause three 
of section A; nor can we raise a question as to whether 
Russia is acting conformably with clause six of section D. 
As the basis for a dispute does not exist, it is highly prob- 
able that no dispute will arise. Being perfectly free agents, 
with no claims whatever upon each other, the two nations 
will presumably continue to get along in the most amicable 
manner. 

Diplomacy is two-thirds buncombe. Attaching a grossly 
exaggerated importance to treaties is part of the buncombe. 
We have a treaty with Japan. Neither country has vio- 
lated it. Yet a rather serious misunderstanding exists. 
It would almost be worth while to abrogate all treaties 
for the single purpose of stopping the Senate’s pernicious 
meddling with foreign affairs. 
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Westinghouse Electric Starter 


Mohair Top, Boot, Curtains 
Q. D. Demountable Rims 


Westinghouse Electric Lighting 
Tire Irons, Kit, Tools 


Electric Horn Under Hood 
Stewart 60-Mile Speedometer 


Rain-Vision Windshield 





Specifications 
Six-Cylinder, 50 h. p. Motor 


Dual Ignition, Magneto 
Four Double-Acting Brakes 


Circulating Lubrication 
124-Inch Wheelbase 


Multiple Disc Clutch 
Full Floating Rear Axle 


Selective Sliding Gears 
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All Working Parts Enclosed 


Foot Rest, Robe Rail 


35 x 4'2-Inch Tires 
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We Envy You 


Who Never Tasted Puffed Grains 


Phere’s a charming revelation coming sometime to the folks who meet 
around your morning table 
They have yet to discover the most winsome morsels men have ever made 


from grain 


Some morning, a dish like we show will greet them. A dish of porous, brown 
rains~ eight times normal size—puffed by a steam explosion 

A dish of thin-walled wafers—airy bubbles of grain—with a taste like 
toasted nut 

Some wilt serve them with cream and sugar, some will mix them with 
berric \nd the grains will crush at a touch of the teeth into almond-flavored 
granule 

Phen, for luncheons uppers, you'll serve the grains floating in bowls of 


milk. You'll use them at dinner to garnish ice cream. You'll use them in candy 
makin 

Thus will come to your table a new delight Also scientific foods which 
taumd among the wreatest of food inventions, 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢  Excep«i 
Puffed Rice, 15c We 


Millions of Explosions 


Within « Puffed Grain have occurred at least a hundred million explo 
ion tvery food granule has been blasted to pieces, by turning the moi 
¥ I 1 { team, 

Thus the count! cells are created. Thus digestion is made easy. And thus 

t he nutty flavor. 

rl is Prof. Anderson's process for making whole-grain foods wholly digest - 
ible. B he foods are so fascinating —so dainty, crisp and melting —that one 

! } scientific side, 
Don't let these summer days go by without having Puffed Grains on your 


tall Order them now 


i package of each — and surprise your folks tomorrow. 





Served like crackers in bowls of milk 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—CHICAGO 
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The Forehanded Mam 


By WILL PAYNE 


AST fail I wrote something about the 
new industrials. Within a year various 
manufacturing and trading concerns, which 
might be called small when compared with 
the Steel Trust, had been promoted in Wall 
Street, their aggregute capitalization being 
at least five hundred million dollars. 

In most cases the preferred shares had 
been well distributed among small investors 
What I said about those stocks at that time 
stirred up a good deal of criticism; but 
developments since then have amply justi- 
fied the view that an investment in the 
preferred stock of an industrial company is 
exposed to greater hazard than any good 
bond investment. To be sure, the return is 
higher—generally seven per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock as against about five per cent 
on the bond; but the higher risk entitles 
the investor to that much greater return. 

One concern that I used to illustrate 
these new industrials was the M. Rumely 
Company, manufacturers of farm engines 
and machinery, at Laporte, Indiana, and 
several other places. The company was 
founded more than fifty years ago and had 
been notably successful. Recently it had 
taken over a couple of other concerns in the 
same general line of trade. When it was 
floated in Wall Street—in May, 1912— it 
had ten million dollars of seven per cent 
preferred stock and twelve millions of 
common. Its report for the previous year 
showed sales exceeding ten million dollars 
and profits of one million seven hundred- 
and-odd thousand— enough to pay the pre- 
ferred dividend two and a half times over. 

Moreover the preferred stockholders 
were protected by the following provisions: 
No property of the company could be 
mortgaged without the written consent of 
the holders of three-fourths of the pre- 
ferred stock. No dividend could be paid 
on the common stock unless net quick 
assets equaled the amount of preferred 
stock outstanding. There was to be a 
sinking fund for the gradual retirement of 
the preferred stock. During the first two 
years two hundred thousand dollars annu- 
ally was to be credited to this fund; there- 
after a yearly sum equal to three per cent 
of the amount of preferred stock outstand- 
ing; also an amount equal to any dividend 
paid on the common stock in excess of eight 
hundred thousand dollars. From this fund 
preferred stock was to be purchased at a 
hundred and fifteen dollars a share and 
canceled. 

With past earnings apparently equal to 
two and a half times the preferred divi- 
dend, with the business of the company 
growing rapidly, and with these liberal pro- 
tective provisions, the preferred stock was 
readily taken by investors. The company’s 
stock ledger by the end of the year showed 
hundreds of holders, scores of them having 
only five, ten, twenty or fifty shares. 


The Rosy Outlook Before the Crash 


Both issues were duly listed on the Stock 
Exchange. Last October and November 
the preferred stock was selling at a hundred 
and three; the common at a hundred and 
one. All reports that reached the company 
were highly encouraging. Sales for 1912, 
it was said, exceeded sixteen million dollars, 
an increase of about sixty per cent over 
the previous year—net earnings would be 
sufficient to justify handsome dividends on 
the common stock; in fact, adividend at the 
rate of six per cent a year was duly declared 
and paid for the first quarter of 1913. 

And between the time this dividend was 
declared and the time it was paid the com- 
pany issued ten million dollars of six per 
cent notes to take care of its floating liabili- 
ties. To be sure, no property was mort- 
gaged; but there was a liability of ten 
million dollars suddenly created ahead of 
the preferred stock, and a confession that 
the company was deeply in debt. Naturally 
Rumely shares got on the toboggan. The 
common stock had already dropped from 
above par to below eighty, and the pre- 
ferred from a hundred and three to about 
ninety-three. 

They kept on going down until— the last 
of April—the common stock touched a 
fraction over twenty-one and the preferred 
reached forty-nine—eighty points decline 
for the common and fifty-four for the pre- 
ferred. An investor in the preferred who 


sold at that time would, of course, have 
realized less than fifty cents for each dollar 
he put in. 

The eminent Wall Street bankers who 
had promoted the company then forced a 
thorough reorganization of its management 
and issued a lengthy apology. In the first 
place, they said, the old management had 
been carried away by a towering ambition 
to expand the company’s business. Gross 
sales in 1911— before the promotion—were 
ten million dollars in round figures. In 
1912, when the promotion had been carried 
through—and the management probably 
felt that all Wall Street’s resources were 
behind it—-sales were increased to about 
seventeen million dollars. And the man- 
agement had made all plans—letting con- 
tracts, buying materials, and so on—for a 
gross business of twenty-eight million dol- 
larsin 1913. As its products are practically 
all sold on long time, this meant a huge 
increase in floating liabilities. Hence the ten- 
million-dollar note issue. But the apology 
continues: 

“At various times during 1912 estimates 
and reports had been made by the officers 
of the company as to earnings for the year; 
and we ourselves had employed independent 
certified public accountants, who made 
several visits to the works for the purpose 
of checking the company’s estimates and 
generally examining the condition of affairs. 
Reports made to us in October indicated 
that earnings of at least two million two 
hundred thousand dollars for the year might 
confidently be counted on. As late as De- 
cember, 1912, the company furnished a 
profit-and-loss statement, as of September 
thirtieth, showing upward of two million 
one hundred thousand dollars earned for the 
first nine months. Subsequently, 
during the progress of the annual audit, we 
were for the first time led to believe that 
neither we nor the accountants whom we 
had employed had received full or reliable 
information from the officers of the com- 
pany regarding its true manufacturing and 
financial position.” 


And the Investors Held the Bag 


From all of this it is easy to imagine 
a situation that would account for the 
smash, There was a management carried 
away by ambition to expand the business 
and, in its abounding enthusiasm, giving 
quite too rosy a view of the situation. 
There were the Wall Street bankers—who 
had promoted the company and were 
morally responsible to the investors in it 
waking up to the true situation about six 
months too late. And there were the 
investors holding the bag! 

With an industrial company, balance 
sheets, profit-and-loss accounts and all the 
provisions in the by-laws for protection of 
the preferred stockholders tell only half the 
story. Thesuccessor failure of the company 
is absolutely a question of management. 

The newer industrials, as a whole, have 
suffered rather drastic depreciation in the 
last six or eight months. Comparison be 
tween the high prices of last fall and the 
low points of spring shows declines running 
all the way from twenty to forty dollars a 
share for the common stocks and eight to 
ten dollars for the preferred. Of course 
that does not mean there is anything in 
particular the matter with the companies, 
for the whole stock list has gone down in 
the period referred to. But as to a number 
of these industrials there has been a special 
reason why they should fall— namely, be- 
cause prices were artificially manipulated 
upward when the stocks were brought out. 

This is a habit Wali Street seems quite 
unable to get over and which it tries hard 
to justify. If you are going to bring out 
a stock, it says, you must make a market 
for it. This is done by distributing orders 
among various brokers— sometimes to buy, 
sometimes to sell. Thus it is made to 
appear that there is a great deal of public 
interest in the stock, with many peopk 
buying and many more selling, though, in 
fact, all the buying and selling originate 
in a small inside group—often in a single 
office. Of course the insiders can readily 
work the price upward by this method; 
and as outsiders, attracted by the appear- 
ance of strength and activity, come into the 
market the insiders can gradually unload. 
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The obvious objection to this is that it 
gives the outsider an entirely false idea as 
to the public demand for the stock. After 
he has bought and the manipulation has 
ceased, he finds it by no means so easy to 
sell as he judged it was going to be. The 
New York legislature took this subject in 
hand this year and enacted a law making 
stock manipulation a felony, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, or both. But the 
offense is one that is hard to define in exact 
legal terms, or to prove in « ourt. 

The law says: “Any person who inflates, 
depresses or causes fluctuations in the 
market price of stocks or bonds by means 
of pretended purchases and sales thereof, 
or by any other fictitious transactions or 
devices, whereby a simultaneous change of 
ownership of or interest in such stocks or 
bonds is not effected, shall be guilty” 
and so on. Probably that is about as close 
- the law can come to defining the offense; 
but I do not believe that aw would have 
any terrors for an experienced manipulator. 

As a matter of fact, manip ulation nowa- 
days does involve perfectly genuine trans- 
actions, so far as the Stock Exchange is 
concerned—that is, the manipulator gives 
a set of brokers orders to buy a certain 
stock. They actually buy the stock and 
pay for it. Their books show a perfectly 
legitimate business; but the manipulator 
has also given other brokers orders to sell 
the same stock. Those brokers do sell the 
stock and get the money for it. Their 
books show legitimate business. 

Formerly there was manipulation by the 
crude device of wash sales—that is, purely 
fictitious and pretended sales, Broker A 
pretending to buy and Broker B pretending 
to sell, so as to establish a quotation. Long 
ago, however, the Stock Exchange provided 
drastic penalties for wash sales and they 
have practically disappeared. 

Another rather crude form of manipula- 
tion is by matched orders, one broker re- 
ceiving an order to buy and another an 
order to sell, both at the same time and at 
exactly the same price. But the Stock 
Exchange nowadays would promptly sus- 
pend or expel any member who was proved 
to bea party tothatsortofdealing. It must 


Sense and 


Washed While You Wait 


N ONE of the large hospitals of the 

country there is a waiting room where 
patients sit until rooms or wards are as- 
signed to them, and where visitors sit wait- 
ing their turns to visit friends or relatives 
who are sick there. 

One morning a boy stuck his head in the 
doorway and shouted: 

“Mr. Anderson!” 

Two men started up. One stepped for- 
ward quickly and followed the boy and the 
other dropped back into his seat. 

The boy led this Mr. Anderson to a small 
room on the third floor and Anderson went 
in. Two doctors were there, surrounded by 
all sorts of terrifying apparatus. 

“Anderson?” asked one of the doctors. 

“You, ar.” 

“Come here and have your stomach 
washed out.” 

“But,” protested Anderson wildly, “I 
don’t want my stomach washed out.” 

“That's what the °y all say!” retorted the 
doctor. “Grab him!” 

And they took Anderson, shoved him 
into a chair, and in a twinkling had a 
stom ach pump in him. After the operat “ 
e doctor looked sternly at the wilted an 
ivering Ande son and said: 

‘Dodgast you! You ate some breakfast 
this morning. I told you to eat nothing! 

“Of course I ate my breakfast!" said 
Anderson. ‘“‘Why shouldn’t I eat my 
I never saw you before!” 

““What are you in here for?”’ demanded 
the doctor. 

“Why,” asped Anderson, “I came here 
to see my wif fe! 





‘h 


breakfast? 


A Poetic Match 


E. KISER, the Chicago poet, wrote 
e a poem and Bandmaster Innes set it 
to music, and between them they won the 
thousand-dollar priz offered by West 
Virginia for a state ode—that state feeling 
the need of something of the kind. 
Wilbur D. Nesbit, another Chicago poet, 
was riding out toward Evanston one night 
with Kiser, and joshing Kiser about winning 


} 


be said, in fact, that the Stock Exchange | 


exerts itself to suppress all the ranker forms 
of manipulation. 

At the close of 1909, for example, a 
famous Wall Street operator was running 
a deal in Rock Island common. Within a 
few weeks the shares had been worked up 
from forty to about fifty. On the Monday 
morning after Christmas he gave out orders 
to buy an enormcus quantity of Rock 
Island at the market; but, either because 
his mind was still dwelling pleasantly on 
Yuletide festivities, or through some other 
inadvertence, he neglected to give out 
to other brokers—orders to sell Rock 
Island at the market. Consequently when 
the Stock Exchange opened, only one barrel 
of his manipulation was loaded, so to speak. 

The brokers who had received the buying 
orders began bidding right and left for Rock 
Island, as they had been instructed to do; 
but, as there were no selling orders on a 
correspondingly large scale, Rock Island 
advanced more than thirty dollars a share 
shooting from fifty to eighty-one in less 
than that many minutes. The operator 
then woke up and gave out selling orders 
and in thirty minutes Rock Island had 
dropped back to fifty again. 

Now the brokers who executed the buying 
orders had simply fcllowed their customer's 
instructions. It was not charged that they 
had any knowledge of the manipulation; 
yet the governors of the Stock Exchange 
suspended them for thirty days. The 
m anipulator himself, of course, was not a 
member of the Stock Exchange and so was 
not subject to its jurisdiction. 

When the Steel Corporation was brought 
out manipulation on a vast scale—under 
the able direction of James R. Keene— was 
resorted to in order to make a market for 
the shares. Probably it is impossible for 
the Stock Exchange itself to reach that 
kind of manipulation; and it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether any law can reach it, 
because the stocks are actually both bought 
and sold. The orders to buy and to sell 
emanate from the same source; but, so 
long as they are to buy and to sell at the 
market or on a scale up and down, it would 
be hard to bring the act under any statute. 


Nonsense 


half a thousand dollars with a set of rime 
like those; and Kiser proclaimed himself a 
ni stural- born winner. 

“You can’t beat me!”’ said Kiser. “I'm 
a natural-born one; but, just to sh ow you 
I'm not unduly puffed up, I'll match you 
to see who pays the carfare for everybod 
who gets on this « ‘ar between this spot ar 
your home street. 

They matched and Nesbit lost. It was 
late. Few people were about. The car pro- 
ceeded for blocks and nobody got aboard 

“You may be a natural-born winner,” 
said Nesbit, “but you won't stick me muc 
on this proposition. * 

The car then stopped at a corner where 
there was a Swedish Lutheran Church a 
forty-two men and women who had con 
atte nding a prayer-meeting got aboard 
Nesbit is now trying to coax Kiser to write 
the Swedish National Ode, guaranteeing to 
get it accepted if Kiser will give him 
commission of two dollars and ten cent 





Shifting Grounds 
NEW YORK judge was hearing 


divorce case in which the wife dé 
manded a divorce on the ground of cru 
and inhuman treatment. 

The husband’s brother was put on the 
stand. He swore he had never seen any 
evidence of cruel and inhuman treatme: 
by his brother. 

“Did you ever see a quarrel betweer 
them?” he was asked. 

‘Yes, I saw one once.” 

‘Describe it.” 

“Well, my brother had been very sick 
of typhoid fever and he was getting well 
The doctor told him he could go out. He 
called his wife and asked her to get him 
some clothes. 

“*T haven't any for you,’ she told him. 

““*Where are my clothes?’ he asked. 

“*T didn’t think you would get better,’ 
she replied, ‘and I sold them to the second- 
hand-clothes man.’” 

“TI think,” 
grounds for divorce in this case shift from 
wife to husband.” 
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said the judge, “that the 












The National Drink for 
the National Day A 


te 
Picnicking, at the ball game, porch #& 
parties in the afternoon, lawn parties in the eve- ¢ 
ning, on the side lines at the parade whether m3 
you go a-visiting or stay at home—make Welch's i 


a part of your celebration. You will find it safe, * 
sane and satisfying. q 


elch's 


“Che National Drink” 





Here is the famous unfermented Welch put 


evoked much comment 








Welch Punch—The juice of three lemons and one 
range, one pint Welch's, one quart of water and 
one cup of sugar. Serve v cold. If h 
h bowl i ed, garnish wit! I ' 
» ] 
Here is a Welch julep that certainly reach he 
ts 
i 1 a hot day or evening 
ti hy 
. Welch Julep—( hthe ty { ttwenty! b. 
Ie esintohallagla i\W ! \ itea 1 - 
ne ful of Lett f ut two mir * 
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The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, New York 
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Don’t trust to memory to preserve the 
changing likeness of your growing boy 
or girl. Memory plays strange tricks 


sometimes. 
A good photograph or so every year 


will keep an accurate record of the subtle 


changes in their development. 


And that 


collection will be to you and to them in 


what a satisfaction little 


after years. 





lhere’s a photographer in your town 


Kastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Scoopers: Get Busy 


U'T of the can scoop the Big Taste, and spread it on slices of fresh white bread 





( 


sit and sugar and hickory smoke. 
wood Dev 


this taste of good ham, cooked en casserole to keep in all the tantalizing tang of the 


Ground fine and mixed with the famous Under } 


Phat’s Underwood Deviled Ham 
: 
{ 


In omelets, salads, scallops, soufflés, etc., 
4 


iled Dressing of much mild spiciness. 


In picnic sandwiches great’ you'll /owe it 


Delicious recipes — the famous Little Red Devil recipes —sent you free, if you'll send 
grocers name, mentioning whether he sells Underwood Deviled Ham Or 
send 1§¢ and grocer's name for small can to try. Economical. Makes 12 to 24 


Made by Wm. Underwood Co., 52 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 
Phone your grocer for some Underwood Deviled Ham now. 


Little Red Devil Recipe No. 44— Underwood Deviled Ham Fritters 


One half cup Underwood Deviled Ham, one cup boiled rice, or freshly mashed potato; 
two eggs, beaten light; one cup flour with teaspoon of baking powder sifted in; a little cream 
Biend ingredients thoroughly ia order giv en, adding cream until soft enough to drop by spoon- 
Fry in deep hot fat and serve at once 


NDERWOOD DEVILED HAM . 4 


“Branded With The Devil But Fit For The Gods.” 


us your 


sandwiches, 






tuls 
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What Next? 


Banding the Birds 


IRD-BANDING has lately 
popular in the United States and evi- 
dently will soon reach a record. The band- 
ing consists of attaching an identifying tag 
to the leg of a captured wild bird and then 
releasing the bird in the hope that later, 
perhaps in a year or two, it will be again 
captured and the tag reported, so as to 
trace out something of its migrations or 
other flights. 
More than eight hundred birds were so 
banded last year and an association of those 


interested has recently been organized. The | 
bands are attached so as not to inconven- | 


ience the little travelers and are all num- 
bered, besides carrying the words: Notify 
American Museum, New York. 

An example of the facts determined in 
this way is the experience of an enthusiast 
in New Hampshire last year, who found on 
the leg of a chimney swift that fluttered 
down his chimney a band showing it 
was the same bird he had banded the year 
before under similar circumstances. Chim- 
ney swifts are reputed to go as far south as 
Central America for the winter; so this 
bird had made a long journey to get back 
to his old home for the summer. 


Safeguarding Irrigation Water 


Wit 4Y Hindus and tricky Egyptian fel- 
lahs on irrigation projects have been 
a constant irritation to the English man- 
agers on account of a practice not wholly 
unknown in less heathenish countries 
stealing water from the irrigation ditches 
in excess of the amount they purchase 
Now an educated Hindu has apparently 
invented a means of absolutely stopping 
the stealing of water for irrigation, and his 


method is being rapidly applied. His device | 


is a sort of spiral pipe like a big bass horn, 
which will permit only a fixed amount of 
water to pass through it. 
ditches is directed in such a way that it 
must pass through the pipe to the farm, 
thus controlling the amount of water 
delivered. 

The principal trouble with such control 
pipes in the past has been that a high pres- 
sure of water in the main ditch would de- 
liver more than the proper amount of water 
through them; and another trouble has 
been that most of them could be cheated. 
In India the natives would take the pipes 


to pieces, and in Egypt they would bribe | 


the local inspectors to regulate them for a 
higher flow. 

This new pipe—the Gibb module, 
is named, after the Hindu inventor 
movable parts, but simply some fixed plates 
inside that break up the current-flow enough 
to make thedelivery of water alwayssteady. 
It cannot be changed in flow without break- 
ing it to pieces, and an entirely new pipe 
of a different size must be installed if more 
water is to be bought. 


as it 


An Electrical Deadline 


WIRE fence 300 miles long, heavily 

charged with electricity, is used by 
Japan to keep the savage mountain tribes 
of Formosa from raiding the peaceful parts 
of the island. In the Roman days in Eng- 
land, and in ancient China, the invasions 
of hostile tribes were shut off by enor- 


mously expensive walls, but the Japanese | 


device is not only far less expensive, but it 
is proving effective. Few savages have 
been killed by the current, as the word has 
been passed among the various tribes that 
it is not discreet to try to climb over or 
under the wire. 

The fence is only five feet high, and only 
the lowest strand of wire is charged; but 
this strand is low enough so that a man 


become | 


Water from the | 


has no | 


cannot crawl under it, and in attempting to | 


climb the fence he is almost certain to 
touch the wire. The current is strong 
enough to seriously injure and even to kill 
aman. All the brush is cleared away for 
thirty feet on each side of the fence, and at 


| every five hundred yards are blockhouses 


occupied by squads of Japanese troops. 
From time to time sections of the fence 
are moved farther into the mountains. In 
the mountains are the camphor trees, and as 
the forests are cut down the demand for 


camphor forces the Japanese woodcutters | 


to go farther and farther into the home 
territory of the savages. 

Another element in the pacification of 
the tribes is their need for salt. Their only 


ck lle le i as a ai 
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Bernard 
Beecu-Nut 


in Wei 


Ri Ritch 





Mothers: 
Feed Your 
Child a 
“BALANCED 

RATION” 


e him 








‘ > arp , 
EAT and eggs giv 
Strength 
Bread, pr tatoes,syrup, | 
sugar, jams give him Evergy. 
Dairy butter and crean V 
him Hea 
eng any 0d ve hin 
all three 
| 
Yes, milk — good, rich, full 
nilk. It is a pertect balas 4 
although a | quid 
ls there any ** balanced ra od 
“ h can be spread on bread 
| Yes, Beech-Nut Peanut But 
| . 
| makes a‘ ‘balanced ration’’ when ad 
to toast, crackers or bread It give 
the child tl might proport t 
Strength, Heat and Energy 


BEECHNUT 
Peanut Butter 


of Spanish and Virginia 


hed to 


| 
| 
| Ss a biend 


> ¢ te te r r 
Peanuts, roasted, sa ed and crus 


creamy nut bufter Its appetizing 


roma and taste hildren like 


make « 


better than sweets 


A 


inventio 


Tiess-Seaic 
n, I 


a giass ars, a Clever 
sid the fresh ar 


tivated children, 


ma. Cap 
captivated by the fu 
roasting-oven aroma, want mothers to 


t Beech-Nut for 


o and « 


ts —e lavor 


up per glass jar Phone y 


grocer for a jar today 
Beech-Nut Bra 
us Flav« Check off this 
Listot Beech-Nut Good Thing 
How Many Have Pew Trie 
If your grocei does not kee 
the « t send us bis 


es you wa 


Beech-Nut Bacon Beech-Nut Peach 


Beech-Nut Tomato 
Catsup 


Beech-Nut Clear Grape Fruit Mar- 
Cider Vinegar malade 

Beech- Nut Ripe Oscar's Sauce, 
Olive Oil etc., etc. 


Made at the famous Beech-Nut Pure- 
Food Plant in the picturesque Mohawk 
Valley. Send for interesting “* Beech-Nut 
Breakfast News."’ Describes plant and 
£ vescomplete list of products W rite teday 


‘am 
SpepabereAcole 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 
42 Beech Street, Canajoharie, N.Y. 





































You May Not Be 
A Chinese—Yet— 


HE Chinese deliberately, 

studiously bind and deform 

their feet through life. They 
call it style. 


Americans do the same thing, 
though without the thought or 
effort. We crowd our good, 
honest feet into any shaped shoe 
that strikes our fancy. 


We do not think of the harm. 
But time always tells what the 
above X-Ray photo shows. It 
tells in corns, bunions, callouses, 
ingrowing nails, fallen arch, et 
It tells in painful consciousness of 
our feet. It tells in loss of bodily 
efhciency. 


The Rice & Hutchins Educator Shoe 
is built in the shape of a real foot. It has 
precisely the nght amount of room for 
all five toes—without looseness. It is 
handsome in shape, ha:.cdsomely made— 
in fact, good sense plus good looks 

For men, women, children. Put 
your child's feet into Rice & Hutchins 
Educators and he will never have corns, 
bunions, etc. Put your own feet into 

ucators and the or, tired bones will 
straighten out in relief. Made the same 
shape season after season. Thus you 
can alwaye have on the same comfort 
abie shoe 

Prices from $1.35 for infants’ to $5.50 
for men's specials 

Look for EDUCATOR branded on 
the sole of every genuine Rice & Hutchins 
Educator Shoe. If your dealer doesn't 
carry genuine Educators, send us his 
name and we'll mail you complete 
catalog and tell you where to get them 

Don't be Chinese. Use your thought 
and free your feet from foot troubles, 
by getting them into Educators today 


Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE 





“Lets the foot grow as it should” 





“Comfortable as 
an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World's Shoemakers to the W hole Family 
14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the Famous All America and Signet 
Shoes for Men, and Mayfair Shoes for Women 
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source of suPs is the civilized sectio 
so that the . Japan ese guards are tng as 
careful to prevent men carrying : from 
passing the wire fence into the mountains a 
they are to prevent the moun tainees rs fron 
coming out. 

Consequently from time to time groups 
of natives surrender to the guards in retur: 
for salt, and are then restricted so they 
cannot make any more trouble. 


Whistling for Your Wants 
HEORETICALLY it is now 


for a man to lie in bed and wt 
the window to close; whistle to the tar 
in the bathroom to draw the water for his 


possible 


istle to 


bath; whistle to an electric cooker to start 
the coffee, or whistle to the door to op: 

and admit a waiter with breakfast. A 
story is going the rounds that Londo 


inventor has actually accomplished the last 
of these conveniences; but from a practical 
standpoint it sounds improbable. 

The theory of it issimple. At the door is 
a piano wire tuned to a certain key, so that 
when the lazy man in the bed whistles in 
that key the wire will vibrate in sympathy. 
The vibrating wire strikes another wir 
completing an electric circuit, and by means 
of a magnet the door is unlocked. 

The same method could be applied ir 
theory to accomplish the other results 
named, and could be extended to innumer- 
able other appliances; so that automatic 
servants would all respond to orders at a 
whistle. 

Each appliance, tuned toa di fler rent ke} 
would respond to a different whistle-note. 

Practically it would take probably mor 
vigor to whistle loud enough from bed to 
operate the mechanism at the door than it 
would to get up and unlock the door; and 
even then the adjustments would have to be 
perfect. Furthermore, the whistling would 
have to be on the key, which would bar most 
people from the s¢ -keme. 

Very few people are gifted with the abil- 
ity to whistle a predetermined note on the 
key; in fact most people have difficulty 
enough whistling to the key a few seconds 
after they have he ard it 7 a sounded 
on an instrument, and the lazy man with 
an ordinary key-sense would be hay ing the 
windows open when he really wanted more 
heat turned on. 





Similia Similibus 


NEW idea for saving an electric power 
station from interruption of service 
during a flood is one result of the great 
floods of last spring, the scheme being to 
freeze a wall round the machinery and thus 
keep the flood water out. A power station 
in Louisville tried it successfully. A con- 
siderable proportion of elec_ric power sta- 
tions are now equipped with ice-making 
plants, in order to provide a use for surplus 
power in the summer months when the 
demands for current for lighting purposes 
are not heavy, and this Louisville station 
had such a refrigerating plant. 
Power stations are usually near 
and so especially subject to floods. This 
station was early threatened. Sawdust was 
boxed up in the doors and windows, and 
water-soaked. Refrigerating coils were laid 
to the sawdust boxes and froze solid barri- 
cades which were watertight and thus kept 
out the flood. 





rivers 


Concrete Buoys 


&; INCRETE buoys to mark channel lines 
/seem absurd because they 

avy; but, as a matter of fact, they have 
to be heavily ballasted to sink them suffi- 
ciently deep in the water 

Some engineers at Kingston, Jamaica 
did not like the idea of paying three hu 
dred and sixty-five dollars each for big ste: 
buoys for the harbor and undertook 
make substitutes in concrete. They wer 
built three inches thick and weighed 
tons each when finished. 

It had been figured that they would float 


sound so 


] 
I 
0 


at about the right degree of immersion, but 
the engineers found it necessary to put a 
ton of ballast in each to keep them low 


enough in the water for proper stability. 
At first the concrete buoys leaked a little, 
but provision had been made for getting a 
pipe into them, and after the first leakage 
was pumped out they became practically 
watertight. 

The engineers give the total cost of the 
buoys at one hundred and seventy dollars 
each—less than half the cost of the expen- 
sive steel type. 
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Sixty-Eight Miles An Hour 
On A Harley-Davidson 


N BUYING a Motorcycle these five prime points 

should be considered: Speed, Economy, Comfort, 
Reliability and Durability. The Harley-Davidson 
has these qualities to an unexcelled degree. Here's 
the proot : 


Speed 


B ike I 


held, California, Road Race, Frank Lightne 
tock Harley-Davidson (the kind you can buy— not a sp 
racing machine) attained a speed of 68 miles an hour 
Economy 
The Harley-Davidson holds the World’s Official Record for 


Comfort 


No matter how good a motorcycle may be if riding it brings 
positive discomfort, all its other good qualities will soon be 
The Harley-Davidson is the comlortable 
made because it is the only which 
incorporates the Ful-Floteing Seat and Free-Wheel Control 
the two greatest comfort features known to motorcycling. The 


Ful-Floteing Seat places 14 inches of concealed con ipressed 


lorgotten. most 


motorcycle motorcycle 


rings between the rider and the bumps. These pring’ 
work against each other, thus absorbing all of the shock, 
and vibration, and also the recoil. Thus the rider virtual tl 


and crossings. A demonstration will 
The Free-Wheel Control acts like a 
permitting the machine to be s 
and started without the customary hard pedaling o1 


tloats over the bumps 
prove this fact to you. 
clutch on an automobile, stopped 
running 
and without undue raci! 


al sick 


long gy of the engine 


Reliability 


Phe Harley-Davidson is the only machine which has ever been 
iwarded a diamond medal and a thousand plus five score in 
an endurance contest. The plus five was for its super-excellent 
performance. These awards were made by the National 
Federation of American Motorcyclists. 
Durability 

One of the first Harley-Davidsons made, over eleven ye 

o, has covered over one hundred thousand miles and is st 
giving satisfactory service today, retaining eve! origi 
bearings 
Seven departments of the U.S. Government use a total 
nearly $000 of these machin 
his in itself is proof of its superiority. If you want a machine 
that will give and continue to give entire tisfaction trom 
every point of view we would suggest that you call on our 
local dealer for demonstration or write for catalog. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR Co. 


Producers of High Grade Motorcycles For Over Eleven Yeers 
323 B Street MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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HENDERSON 








The Henderson rider feels practically 
no engine vibration, and far less road 
shock than the average motorcycle 
sets up, because his is a four cylin- 
der machine. 

These advantages —and every motor- 
cycle rider knows how important 
they are—come from the type of 
motor, the longer wheelbase, the 
lower center of gravity and the larger 
tires that distinguish the Henderson 
from the ordinary. 

With four cylinders, the power devel- 
opment is two to four times more 
smooth and steady than with two 
cylinders or one 





4 Cylinders, 8 H. P. Chain Drive, 3-inch tiree—$325. Tandem attachment complete—$25 


Four cylinders, smooth power; 
rides with no jerk or jar 


It is more flexible, too, and the 
Henderson can be throttled to 5 
miles an hour without releasing the 
clutch, 


Hung low in the frame, the motor’s 
weight steadies the machine; and the 
rider, placed well forward of the rear 
wheel, is comfortable on any road. 


His feet rest in a natural position, his 


legs forward of the motor, instead of 


sprawled and cramped on pedals. 


The Henderson owes its national pop- 
ularity to these superiorities, which 
are well worth your investigation. 
Write for the catalog. 


Henderson Motorcycle Company, 1170 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














For contentment 


















“Broker”, 10c. 


15 cents. 


Established 1871 





smoke the Girard 
Cigar; for popularity 


give some away. 


The “Girard blend” 


The cigar shown here, 
actual size,is the 
Other 


shapes and sizes up to 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 


LPRuxX&RD 


Cisar 














is not a mere slogan. It is a 
carefully worked out and happily discovered proc- 
ess of combining various kinds of leaf. Try it and 
you wi!l marvel that a cigar can be so full-flavored 
and yet have so little effect on your nerves. 





LUCIA AND THE 
QUEST OF YOUTH 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Lucia in a dress of thin, clear pink, with rib- 
bon trimming of a deeper shade, swayed like 
afullblownrosein alittlerockeron her porch. 

She asked him in, but he preferred the 
porch. It seemed more informal. He 
regretted this a little later when he dis- 
covered it was prayer-meeting night and 
saw that none of the passing worshipers 
failed to identify Lucia Power’s beau. 

The minister went by with his Bible 
under his arm. He stopped and glared. 

“Good evening, Mr. Larkins!” called 
Lucia cheerily. ‘I hope Elinor didn’t take 
cold from playing in the water-trough?” 

“Elinor is quite well,” replied the min- 
ister stiffly. “You will not be at divine 
| service this evening, Miss Power?” 

“Not this evening,” returned Lucia 
smoothly. 

“I hope I’m not keeping you,” 
Halladay hypocritically. 

“T don’t care especially about going,” 
Lucia rejoined. “I never could go before 
ma went; so I’ve sort of taken it up since 
to keep from getting lonesome. Do you 


said 


hiring Miss Johnson?” 

Halladay told her. He was quite at ease 
now. The wrath of Larkins put a subtly 
| different face upon the matter. He enjoyed 
| the evening. Lucia was certainly a very 
intelligent woman— infinitely too good for 
that donkey of a Larkins! 

In June he took her to see the Dixie 
Minstrels and to the high-school graduating 
exercises. Clearview held its breath! 

Lucia invited him to tea when her sister 
came home with several of the children. 

The supper was delicious. The house 
was spotless. Lucia managed the children 
with a firm pleasantness in easing contrast 
with their worn and querulous mother’s 
frettings. She was quietly attentive to her 
father’s wants and brightly interested in 
her guest. Halladay went home smitten 


table discomforts of bachelor life than he 
had ever reached before. 

He was seen buggy riding with Lucia 
during the summer and took her to the 
lecture given under the auspices of the 
library association. The town began to 
say it was all settled. 

It was not settled! Tom Halladay had 
had one romance in his youth, the violent 
ending of which had cut him to the quick. 
For some young years thereafter he had 
vowed that marriage should never be for 
him. That renunciation and the pain of 


long since. As he prospered in business he 
had arrived at the formless intention of 
marrying the right woman—some day. 
The right woman remained conveniently 
vague. Sometimes he dreamed of her 

unacknowledged, doubting dreams. He 
scoffed cautiously at inveigling spinster- 
hood. He felt, like another, such spring- 
stirrings of the blood as Jennie Brice’s 
white-vestured youth had evoked. Mean- 
| while his own youth was going— had gone? 

Now suddenly the current of events, 
risen imperceptibly—-he knew not how 
was sweeping him upon reluctant decision. 
He told himself daily that he must decide 
the town expected it; Lucia expected it; 
Larkins—confound him !— expected it; Hal- 
laday himself expected it. Yet he shrank 
from definitely closing the gates of romance. 

The vines were thick on Lucia’s porch, 
with the dense verdure of late midsummer. 
A waning moon, riding the quiet sky, si’- 
vered the cement walk and the clump of 
white phlox beside the house. The tiger 
lilies along the walk drooped darkly. 

Lucia sat in a low rocker a little beyond 
him, dressed in a gown of sheer white stuff, 
with low white shoes on her feet. Her 
sleeves were of lace, and so too were the 
yoke and high collar of the dress. In the 
conviction that he was doing a substantially 
good thing for himself, Halladay made 
the irrevocable move. 

“Harry told me today,” he began 
“this is confidential, you know—that he 
expects to get married this fall.” 

Lucia looked up quickly. 

“It’s Jennie Brice of course?” 

“ Jennie Brice of course,” assented Halla- 
day. “I let Harry have his raise; but 
they’ ll have to begin in a pretty small way. 

. Lucia, arewe going to let the young 
folks get ahead of us? Are we, Lucia?” 
“I—don’t know what you mean!” 











STOOLS LOIN PEDO 


think the school board did right about | 


into a profounder meditation on the inevi- | 


which it was born were both quite gone | 
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OTHERS find pleasure in the fact that they 
can quit damning children’s stockings — 
that they can buy children’s stockings guaran- 
teed for four months to wear without holes. We 


YOY L IY CL TRE EDS OE YFP vw 


have successfully guaranteed Buster Brown's £2 
DARNLESS Children’s Stockings(even before 
we guaranteed adults "hosiery )formanyyears— £€ 
isn’t this proof of their durability ? 4 
ha &) 

b. 

t 

PR 


KONE 





5« 4 pairs guaran- 
pair teed 4 months 
is made in smooth and ribbed styles. Knit from the 
finest long staple, close spun Sea Island and Egyptian 
Cotton yarn with weanng arts _ a, top, knee, sole 
and toe — reinforced wit! 4 ply strong light 
linen thread. Smooth, soft ~ delightfully comfort 
able — absolutely without seams and carefully shaped 
to the foot and ankle. 
Our Mill, the largest in the South, makes just 
enough DARNLESS Hosiery to supply only the best 
ealers, and we are represented m nearly every town 
If you tail to find your local Buster Brown dealer, 
send $! with style, size, color and weight and we 
will see that you are supplied with the hosiery and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 


DARNLESS Catalogue Free 
ast ‘ escribing . 


“aio 


PAD SIE IT OIL LOSSLESS 


\ F exch date we take tr Bi 

Wome ldren, sent free onrec ciptote 
Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 
201 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Fr 5 aN ans oO 





DEALERS: 
Fine hosiery proposition for you. 


‘ Think it over. 
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size of theone V3 
we will send | 
you for 4 cts. Fi 
in stamps. y 
COLGATE & Co. y 


| 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Dept. P 











Collars from Maker to Wearer 


Save 40c a "a dont ‘mn on this 
re — 2-for-a ee arter 
. the season's ta 





verite among men who én 










Collars ‘Pajamas 
Soft or All styles and 
laundered 
$1.10 a doz. $1.10 suit 
Sent prepaid in sanitary pe - 
atalog 
Samples 


League Collar Co., 7-11 Hope St. ‘Snaiiion, N.Y. 




















Hot Weather 


Dinners 


Always Ready— Baked 
by a Famous French Chef 


Scores of factory kitchens 
are baking beans for the mil- 
lions to serve in hot weather. 


Because women who know 
are, more and more, serving 
ready-cooked meals in sum- 
mer. 


One kitchen —Van Camp’s 
—is baking beans very dif- 
ferent from the rest. 

We want you to know 
them, then try them. Then 
judge for yourself if it pays 
to specify Van Camp’s. 


Yan@mp's 


“Ewer? DORK. BEANS 


“*The National Dish”’ 


This dish is prepared by a 
famous French chef, who came 
from Hotel Ritz. 

The beans are picked out by 
hand, to get them white, plump, 
even-sized. 

The sauce is made from whole, 
It costs five times 


And 


ripe tomatoes 
as much ascommon sauce 
we bake it with the beans. 

We bake in modern steam 
ovens, but the steam is kept from 
contact with the beans. After 
hours of baking, the beans come 
out nutlike, mealy, whole. None 
are crisped, none broken. 

The result is a dish which has 
never been matched— which 
made this kitchen famous. 

We ask simply this: 

Buy the beans which your 
folks like best. Make these 
ready meals delightful. To settle 
the question, once serve Van 
Camp’s, then abide by your 
people’ s verdict. 

Three size 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can 
Baked by the 
Van Camp Packing Co. 
Established 1861 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








THE SATURDAY 


“Yes, you do, Lucia! Wouldn't it be a 
sensible thing for us two to join forces? 
We're both past the foolish age and there’ 


nothing really stands in the way. Your 
father wouldn’t be any hindrance; he 
could live with us or stay here if he'd 


rather. I’ve intended for years to build or 
that lot of mine on Spring Street—a first 
rate modern residence—just as soon as | 
found a good-enough housekeeper to put 


into it. Well, Lucia, what do you 
Say 2 
“No!” said Lucia clearly. 


“Wha-at?” 
“I said ‘No!’” 


“It’s Larkins, then?” said Halladay 
half-dazedly, out of a whirling, bitter 
pause. 

“No, it isn’t!” retorted Lucia vehe- 


mently, turning on him with flashing eyes 
“‘It isn’t Larkins! He's proposed too! 
Wanted me to be a parent to his mother- 
less babes—said it was a noble woman's 
work. I told him I'd been in the noble 
foster-parent business long enough!” 

“ButI—you * stammered Halladay 

“I led you on?” demanded Lucia. “ Yes, 
I did! 1 suppose I’ve done the meanest 
thing in the world. I've done everything 
to make you think I'd have you—and now 
I won't! Maybe you've got a right to 
think ill of me; but you needn't think any 
worse than the truth . . You sit 
still, Tom Halladay, and let me talk! I'll 
say my say out tonight, and then I'll be 
through! 

“I did set my cap for you! I did! I 
don’t care if I did! When I was young girls 
were taught to be shrinking violets and 
not even supposed to know when a man 
was about— unless requested to take notice. 
That's the kind I was; and what good did 
it ever do me or any other girl? A man’s 
like anything else—if you want him you've 
got to go after him. Haven't I seen it 
worked often enough? The girl that adver- 
tises for a man is the one that gets him 
if she can deliver the goods! I shan’t 
pretend I didn’t do it on purpose. I did! 

“* And the reason was, I meant it. I meant 
it till just lately. Oh, I’ve been wicked, I 
suppose; and I’m punished! I’ve got what 
I thought I wanted—and it’s dust and ashes 
and apples of Sodom! 

“For nineteen years I’ve thought I was 
in love with you! I’ve thought it would be 
Heaven on earth to marry you—on any 
terms! It isn’t! It isn’t!" cried Lucia 
with passion. “‘Itisn’t goodenough! What 
does it come to? You haven't even tried to 
fool me. All you want me for is a house- 
keeper and cook! All you've got to offer me 
is houses and lands, and trash like that! 
Maybe I’m too old to be married at all; 
but I’m not old enough to be married like 
that—and I never will be! 

“I’ve been the completest fool any woman 
ever was! I’ve spent Aunt Mary’s money 
and I’ve got a taste for fine clothes and 
excitement. I’ve hurt Mr. Larkins’ feel- 
ings and I’m making you hate me right 
now! I'll have this whole town telling till 
my dying day how I couldn't get you! Not 
that I care about that! Let them talk! 
What kills me is knowing there isn’t any 
knowing I was fool enough to think I 

“That's all! You can go now! I've said 
my say and I guess it’s enough. I don’t 
blame you any. You can think what you 
like about me. I’m not going to ask you 
to forgive me; but if it’s any satisfaction 
to you to know I feel like death about it 
why, you know it! Why don’t 
you go? Why do you just stand there and 
stare as if I was a monster? Do you want 
to see me make a bigger fool of myself yet? 
Well, I won't! I won’t cry! If you’ve got 
to say something, for pity’s sake say it 
quick—and go!” 

“Lucia,” said Halladay, “you’re going 
to marry me! No—now hold on! Listen! 
You've got to! I’ve got to have you! 
Why, my soul! for twenty years I haven't 


dared to dream And all that time 
you Look here, Lucia! I—I love 
you! I do—honest! I didn’t know it till 
just now; but it’s true. I don’t care 
whether you can cook or not! I want you! 
I want you! I Why—there, little 
girl! There, there! Don’t cry! It’s 
all right, sweetheart! Why, darling 
darling “s 


The old man slept in his chamber above 
their heads. Round them stretched the 


village streets where life grows dusty and 
arid and old. The summer swung from its 
zenith and on to its appointed place in the 
unreturning procession of the years. But 
the wild-hearted pair in the vine-hid dark 
of the porch were lip to lip with Youth! 
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The Salesmen Were Marooned 


HERE were many such cases during the great 
Hoods of March and April. 


And though we hope such a catastrophe will never 
again occur, we know that unforeseen emergencies will continue, 
month by month and year by year, to delay the visits of salesmen 
to their territories. 

But when you intrust your “‘ Message to Garcia”’ to Uncle 
Sam, its delivery is sure; tor the United States Mail has the 
right of way. 








Then use the mails more Keep it mestant tou with your trade by form-lett 
etins, announcements, circulars, folders, booklets and other advertising literature 
You can do it—with a Multigraph in your office vhen the salesma es get gl 
he'll find the customer ready to talk busine 
That's just’ one side of Muiltigraph Service. It sells ¢ ; * —— 
ch dealers. it gingers us sales force, opens new t What Uses Are You 
es of mes ‘ 
wegen age oy a . Most Interested In ? 
a a y forms, works along a a P | 
e with w the Multigra a " ‘ 
e e mk fF ting ba a grea . 
€ up business | - ‘ 
The Multigraph Leter-F a e Ma fF aler are @ American Multigraph Sales Cx 
pair of ey makers that you oug anow nee . | 1800 EB Fortieth Street, Cleveland 
You ca oya™M N ‘ tw gia ") | Printing 
an impartial vestigat Ww ‘ & ‘ | BK klets 
| Folders 
—“ . ie Eavelope flere 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALESCO. | House Orgas 
| Dealers’ Imprinte j 
SRCSENTE COEES Label I rints 
1800 East Forticth Street leyelogd yete Forms 
Letter-Heads | 
Branches in Sixty Cities — Look your Telephone Direct . l-Heads and ‘ ute 


European Representatives: The International Multigraph Co., 59 H Eavek pes 
London, England; Ber W-8 Krausene Ecke Frie s 


. 24 Boulevard des Capucines 


sl 
MULTIGRAPY 


Typewniting 








Produces rea! printing and form -typewriting. rapid 
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comically privately in yout own estabi 
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“First Choose!” 


OU can take pictures just as natural, just as 
clear, as this if your “first choice” of a camera is 
the superb ANSCO. 


The camera shown above 
is No.1 A Folding Pocket 
Ansco, one of a line of 
aluminum round-cor- 
nered cameras, fitted with 


Whatever the subject you wish to photograph—at =the plano reversible 

rhe ve 3 2 , ~ alwav finder, thai changes auto 
whatever distance—you can always depend on the = aiically the range of 
amateur camera of professional quality— 


view to correspond to the 
range of the picture to 


The superb ANSCO tres aia nce 


Price $17.50. 


— loaded with Ansco color-value Film, the film | 
developed with Ansco Chemicals, and prints made 
on prize-winning Cyko Paper. 


TrTTT Iii Titi 


$2 to $55 will buy a good Ansco. Write for catalogue No. 27 
and booklet," How to Make Enjoyment Last Forever.” 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Pioneers in camera making. Manufacturers of 
photographic supplies for more than 60 years 


erry eeRy 


ANSCO DEALERS 
display this sign. 
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A Remarkable Typewriter, Carried in Grip or in 
Overcoat Pocket. Standard Keyboard. Does Work 
of $100 Machine. Over 22, 000 in Daily Use. 
Benaett Portabie Typewriter less than 250 part ral x 
09700 in others. That's these 

eret of our$i8 price. It 
in the famous } tt 
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POPE Motor Cycles 


nies - satisfied MODEL A wonderful value ina popular yy 
H light-weight model $16 

Weight only 160 Ibs.; 4h. p.; V-belt drive; simple 

business or trips instant tension adjustment: imported magneto 


wrry bor hore use 


Send for cat - Write & xda y for Free Catalog 
ad 
rT Saute The Pope 478 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Ct. 








Also makers of Pope Bic yeles. Catalogs Free 








The 
Food-Drink 
for All Ages 


Others are 
Imitations 


2 All Drogsists | 


Ask for 
ORIGINAL— + i eS 
GENUINE zoe cot 
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USEFUL PRESENTS 


Continued from Page 17 


selling goods for old man Baum, Abe, the 
only present we made is, if a customer 
should—Gott soll hiiten!—get married, un- 
derstand me, we give ‘em half a dozen 
silver teaspoons, which you could read a 
newspaper through the bowls already. 
Aber nowadays it’s presents, presents, all 
the time! People gives starting-in presents 
and retiring presents, y’understand, which 
one of ’em alone costs more as all the 
spoons old man Baum would buy, suppos- 
ing his entire trade gets married on him 
yet.” 

“Tt didn’t cost us so much as all that,” 
Abe said modestly. 

“Yours I ain’t talking about at all,” 
Barney replied; “aber Miss Schliestein 
gives me a wallrush bag, Mawruss, whic h 
you could go ona honeymoon with already.’ 

Barney’ $ appreciation of Miss Schlie- 
stein’s gift brought them to the door of the 
elevator, in which they ascended to the 


second floor; and no sooner had they 
| alighted than a score of cordial hands were 


stretched out to Barney. He became at 
once the center of an excited throng, while 
Abe and Morris wandered off to a divan in 
the corner, where they were presently joined 


| by Miss Schliestein. 


“Well, Mr. Potash,” she said, “you look 
quite lonely here.” 

“I guess we are lonely,” Abe replied. 
“So far as I could see, Miss Schliestein, 
we're the only people here which ain't 
buyers already.” 

Miss Schliestein smiled mysteriously and 


| seated herself on the lounge. 


“‘T’ll tell you a great secret,” she said. 
“There’s one other person here that isn’t 
a buyer either. She hasn’t been a buyer 
since this afternoon at three o’clock.” 

“You!” Abe exclaimed, and Miss Schlie- 
stein nodded. 

“T’m out in the cold world,” she de- 
clared; ‘‘a decrepit woman of forty-two, 


| with no prospects except a three-months’ 


line of credit up to a thousand dollars.” 

“Two thousand if you want it!” Morris 
cried; ‘‘so soon as you got a store rented.” 

“‘T haven't had time to turn round yet,” 
she said smilingly; “‘but I’ve got to do 
something quick, Mr. Potash, because there 
are folks dependent on me.” 

“What was the trouble?’”’ Abe asked 
abruptly, and Miss Schliestein nodded in 
the direction of a tall, forceful-looking man 
who was engaged in earnest conversation 
with Harry Kosmin. 

“Rucker!” Abe exclaimed. “Why, he 
buys for Mandelberger & Company, of 
Milwaukee.” 

“He has a contract with them up to next 
August,” Miss Schliestein replied; “ but 


| if they'll let him off he'll start in with 


Joseph Kammerman on Monday.” 

“Aber didn’t you got a contract with 
Kammerman too?” Morris inquired. 

“T made them a present of it when I 


| heard that they expected to put me in as 


assistant to Rucker; and I quit on the 
spot,” she replied. 

‘Good for you!”” Morris nearly shouted. 
“And if you would come down to our place 
tomorrow morning at half-past nine, Miss 
Schliestein, we'll talk it all over.” 

“Talking it all over is right enough, 
Mr. Perlmutter,” said Miss Schliestein; 
‘but I’ve got to raise some capital first.’ 

“Capital!” Abe exclaimed. ‘Why, 
there’s lots of people you could raise capital 
from.” 

“Who, for instance?” she demanded. 

“That's what we'll talk about tomorrow, 

half-past nine,” Abe said. ‘‘I guess they're 
going in to dinner now.” 

Two minutes later Abe and Morris dis- 
covered that in the seating arrangement 
especial consideration had been bestowed 
on them by their hosts; for Barney Flug, 
the guest of honor, had been placed be- 
tween them in the middle of the largest 
table, while M. Louis Berker took the chair 
beside Morris. Harry Kosmin had re- 
served for himself a place at Abe’s right 
hand, and thus the surviving partners of 
the F. K. B. Manufacturing Company had 
planned to place a safe barrier between 
the two manufacturers and the remainder 
of the guests, all of whom were garment 
buyers for department stores. At the last 
moment, however, Harry Kosmin ushered 
Miss Schliestein to the chair next Abe, and 
transferred to the place at first intended for 
her a Philadelphia buyer, who had been 
sitting beside Rucker. In turn, Harry 
Kosmin took the chair left vacant by the 


Philadelphia buyer and exchanged with M. 
Louis Berker a knowing and triumphant 
smile. 

““What’s Harry sitting ’way down there 
for?”’ Barney asked, and Miss Schliestein 
turned to Abe and whispered what was to 
him a wholly meaningless confidence. 

‘The king is dead!” she murmured. 
“Long live the king!” 

“Huh?” Abe exclaimed with a startled 
look. 

“Rucker must have told them!” she said. 


mr 
& A RESULT of Kosmin & Berke r’s din- 


ner it was half-past nine o’clock before 
Abe emerged from the subway at Fourteenth 
Street the following morning, to find that 
Morris had traveled downtown in another 

car of the same train. 

““No more dinners, Mawruss,” Abe said 
as they trudged through Union Square 
“farewell or otherwise. They ain’t worth 
i.” 

“T should say!” Morris exclaimed 
“Former times on Canal Street, She, 
Wasserbauer’s thirty-cent regular dinn 
makes that banquet look like a free lane h 
alr ady.”” 

‘The food I ain't talking about at all,” 
Abe said. “‘The food is always rotten at 
a banquet, Mawruss! Aber did you ever 
hear such a bunch of loud-mouth Chamo 
rim! Which they really got nothing to say 
for themselves, understand me— in partic 
ular that buyer from the H. J. Hendrick 
Company, used to was with the Fashion 
Store, Bridgetown. I drank so muc!l 
coffee keeping awake on that feller, under 
stand me, I didn’t close my eyes till three 
o’clock this morning.” 

“That’s where you showed poor judg 
ment, Abe—sitting still like a dummy all 
the time,”’ Morris declared severely. ** Any 
one would fall asleep that way; aber me, 
I laughed myself sick at that feller’s 
e hestnuts.”” 

“Sure, I know!” Abe commented. “I 
seen Harry Kosmin look at you like he 
would be going to throw you out the window 
already.” 

“That's all right,’ Morris retorted as 
they entered the elevator of — place of 
business. “I nailed that H. J. Hendrick 
feller in the washroom after he pa through, 
Abe, and he’s coming in to look over our 
line this afternoon yet. I think he’s in the 
market for some of them whipcord tailored 
dresses, and I guess I'll go right in and see 
if Goldman’s got 'em out yet.” 

Without removing his hat or coat he 
made straight for the cutting room; but, 
with his hand on the doorknob, he paused, 
for a familiar voice came over the partition. 

“Plain velvets and broadcloths must got 
to be handled differencely, Goldman,” it 
said. “Which you may got up-to-date 
idees, Goldman, but I’ve been twenty 
years in this here business and I know it 
from the ground up.’ 

Very slowly Morris opened the door and 
through the opening he saw a shirtsleeved 
figure rerolling a huge bolt of cloth. It was 
Barney Flug. 

“Hello, Mawruss!” he said. ‘‘What 
d’ye think you’re running here—a bank? 
You might suppose it was you that was 
retired instead of me.” 

He put on his coat and slapped his hands 
together to remove the dust. 

“Come inside, Barney,” Morris said, 
“‘and make yourself comfortable.” 

He led the way to the showroom, where 
Barney’s hat and overcoat reposed on a 
chair. 

“Why, hello, Barney!” Abe shouted. 
““What brings you here so early?” 

“Early! What d'ye mean early, Abe?” 
Barney exclaimed. “Do you call this 
early, Abe? I am here half-past seven 
already.” 

“Half-past seven!" Aberepeated. “Why, 
I thought you'd retired, Barne ny !”” 

Barney shrugged and sat down. 

“IT thought so, too, Abe,” he said dole- 
fully; “aber I forgot to leave word at the 
clerk’s desk to cancel my six-o’clock call, 
which they have been giving me for five 
years already.” 

“But why didn’t you go to sleep again, 
Barney?” Abe asked; and Barney shook 
his head 

“I was in the bathtub before I remem- 
bered it that I was retired already,” he 
replied; “and so I went down to my 
breakfast, und fertig.” 











“And how do you like being retired, 
Barney, so far as you've gone?” Morris 
inquired. 

Garney sat down in the nearest chair and 
felt in his pockets for a cigar. 

“It’s nothing for a healthy man, Maw- 
russ,” hesaid. “If I could got, for instance, 
liver trouble oder the indigestion only, 
Mawruss, I could anyhow look forward to 
going to a doctor this morning; aber for a 
feller which has got a liver like a young 
rirl already, I got nothing to look forward 
to but lunchtime, Mawruss—and, believe 
me, lunchtime at the Prince Clarence ain’t 
such an elegant prospect neither.” 

“I bet yer!” Abe said, and Morris 
nodded his sympathy. 

‘I feel like a ship on dry land,” Barney 
continued; “‘and my only consolation is 
this thing here.” 

He dug into his pocket and produced a 
gold-mounted notebook, which Abe and 
Morris immediately recognized. 

“Why,” Abe blurted out, “that’s our 
present, ain’t it?” 

Barney nodded. 

““What was your idee, Abe, in giving me 
this here loose-leaf order book, mit six new 
inside s to it?” he asked. 

‘That’ s what I'd like to know!”” Abe 
said. “Miz awruss done it, Barney—not 
me, oser. 

“Well,” Morris said with a shrug, “you 
ould always use it for laundry lists oder 


pinocle scores, Barney—ain’t it?” 
*‘Maybe,” Barney commented—“‘ aber 


I thought it was a hint.” 
“A hint!”’ Morris exclaimed. 


tinued—-“‘a hint that might you would like 


me to come to work for you fellers as a 





salesma! n 

“You go ti » work by us as a salesman 
Morris cried. 

“Sure! Why not?” Barney asked. “I 
got an awful large following among the 
irment buyers, Mawruss.” 

. By we don’t need no salesman, Bar- 
Morris s iid aes tly. 

No, Barney,’ ‘Abe hastened to add more 
gently; “and besid 3 we’ 


vhole lot sooner got you as a customer than 








a ilesman 

“Where do I come in to be a manu- 
facturer’s customer, Abe?” Barney said. 
‘Why, there ain't been no jobbers in the 
garment trade here in New York since 
dolmans was in fashion already.”’ 

“Not a jobber, Barney,” Abe in- 
terrupted, with a wink at Morris, who 
was staring in a mystified fashion at his 
partner—‘“‘as a retailer.” 

“But I don’t know nothing about the 
retail end, Abe,”” Barney protested. 

‘Even so,”’ Abe assured him, “you could 
easy get a partner.” 

B: arney flapped his fingers at Abe 

“Yow! I could easy get a partner! 
Barney cried as the ele vator door clanged 
in the hall ou = le. “‘How could I get a 
partner, Abe, which knows the retail busi- 
ness from A to Z, and would be square 
enough with me so I wouldn't be a fraid to 
go out to lunch once in a while Abe 
had walked to the door of the showroom 
and he made no reply. ‘How could I find 
uch a partner, Abe?”’ Barney insisted; 
and just then Abe opened the door and 
Miss Schliestein entered. 

‘Am I in time, Mr. Perlmutter?” she 
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ling all the notice 
titors in the b iyer 
envelopes and all the invitations to the 
dinner for buyers in the competitors’ 
envelopes! We found it out the next day 
yet, when your present of an order book 
comes alon 

‘I bet Ha rry Kosmin was crazy about 
it!” Abe con nt 

“Crazy ain’t no » for it!” Barney 
continued. “‘Costs hi im ten dollars sending 
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to call the invitations off and tell ‘em the 
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“Aber no messenger boy come here 
Abe said. 

‘Yours was an exception,” Barney 
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Abe shrugged his should 
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one in a couple weeks from i 
“She certainly must have t 
whole lot of you, Bar A be ! 
} FTOO! eer ~) ) 
et ) 
ing Oo et 
all rig i f 
t buy it, Abe. | 
er for her t t 






ewell 

! Ase pre 

ad sol . 
et ‘ r be ashar t ] k 
in the face.” 
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Bitter Root Valley &§ 


Sweet Cherries 


Direct to You **“?*’ Parcel Post 


at a special nominal price, solely for advertising purposes 


Your Money Back if You Want It 


) h 
{ 
\ 
only twenty-five 
‘ ‘ cents per pound 
r \ 
( t we will cheerfully refund your \ h 
ney if, after receiving and tasting the Bitter 
0 « I he Or o am 
Root Valley Sweet ¢ herries, you write to us and lf you want TWO two-pound boxes 
say you have tasted cherries as delicious as 


(four pounds of fruit, net weight), you 
can get them by mailing us a dollar bill 


these grown in any other part of the countr 
. with your name and address 


t 





Fill Out and Mail This Coupon T 


eecuccceccccececesed 


‘ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
¢ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 





Robert S. Lemon, Ge al Sales Manager 
Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Company 
848 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 

| 





By Ordering Today, 
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Do Your Printine! Poe Sheth er ee gear hod 


f 


4 i , oa Was wo havent ot Bt ee ERE E 
i “4 THE PRESS COMPANY Meriden. Conon Main Offices, VICTOR J. EVANS @ Wa gt I 
BETTE PATENT 
he yt or rented anywhere ~ ’ 
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These men know oil 
and are risking millions of 


Bre le) lE-Vecta ds) adetne) am este) ce) es 


Wolf’s Head Oil has already been tested, adopted, 
and recommended by scores of the leading makers 
of automobiles and motor boats. 

In recommending a cylinder oil a manufacturer 
risks the welfare of thousands of motors, millions of 
dollars, and his business reputation. 


Here are some of the famous manufacturers who already use or advise the use 


of Wolf's Head Oil: 


Overland 
Losier 


Oldamobile 

Hupmobile 

Mitchell Columbia 

Maxwell Marion 

Stoddard-Dayton 

Paige-Detrcit 

Isotta 

Silent Knight Daimler 

Clement-Bs yard 

Mercedes Warren 

Itale Brush Wolven 
Federal Motor Truck Co. 
Sampson Truck 


SKESINE LummicaAnts co 


Scripps Motor Co. 
Builders of Motor in 
celebrated DETROIT 

Gas Engine & Power Co 

and Chas. L. Seabury 
& Co., Cons. 

Van Blerck Motor Co 

Electric LaunchCo.(Elco) 

Reliance Motor Boat Co. 

Blount & Lovell 

Crane Bros., Makers of 

Dixie IV Engine 

Midland Motor Co. 

Loew Victor 

Weckler-Fauber 

Fifield Bros. 


ant 
one 


Insist on Wolf’s Head Oil in the Original Sealed Cans 


Write us for Booklet Giving Advice of Motor Manufacturers 


WOLVERINE LUBRICANTS CO., 80 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, 


Philadelphia, Washington, 


Boston, Utica, Buffalo, Pittsburgh 


TERRITORIAL AGENTS: 


W. P. PULLER & CO San Francisco, € 
cific Coast, Australia, and New Zealand 
BUHL, SUN Detroit, Mi 


M amd Northern Indiana 


higan, N rm O 
CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CU., Limited, Montreal 


All « uh 
RTHUR STORZ AUT PPLY CO 


11LLER OL & SUPPLY CO Indianapolis, 1 


Insist Upon 


al 


Omaha, Net 


Wolf’s Head 
Just As the Motor Manufacturers Do - 


OZBURN AUTO SUPPLY CO 
THE EQUIPMENT Co 
EVANS OIL WORKS 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE & WOut 
OGDEN PAINT, OIL & GLASS ¢ 
ELYEA-AUSTELL COMPANY 
HARRY COOLEY OIL Co 


Memphis, Tenn 
Kansas City, M 
Cincinaati, Ohio 
New Orleans, La 
Ogden, Utah 
Atlanta, Ga 
Madison, Wis. 


Oil— 


















A Close View 
of a Good Roof 


Your roof can look as good as 
this and it will stay this way. 
Flex-A-Tile Shingles never need 
painting —are cheaper to lay 
than stained wood shingles — 
can be laid over old roof boards. 


FLEX-A-TILE 
Asphalt Shingles 


Flex-A-Tile Shingles are made of 
fibrous asphalt, surfaced with chipped 
slate and granite rolled into the 
asphalt under enormous pressure. 
They may be had in rich red, 
\ greenish gray and brown. They 

| are guaranteed not to fade. 

| 


\ Write today for your sample — 


\ also for the Flex-A-Tile Book 


=. THE HEPPES 
COMPANY 


1017 Fillmore St. 
Chicago, III. 








Ide Siiver 
C o/lars 


| 

/ 
VV 
have a smart air. They stand laundering 
best, and hold their shape, because of their 


LinocorD UNBREAKABLE BUTTONHOLES 
found in no other make 


2 for 25e— 
Vy Sizes 


—in Canada, 
3 for 50c 





exhaling 


An absolutely exclusive shape 
the atmosphere of the Strand and Picca 
dilly. More distinctive, more comfortable 
than any collar you've seen. See the Sussex 
at your dealer's today. 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., 491 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
Also Makers of Ide Shirts 











THE RISE OF 
THE BOOKKEEPER 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


scheme. The idea is in the air everywhere. 
The president of the company catches 
it and announces a plan, and the news- 
papers and trade journals praise him 
for his humanity and broad business sense; 
but the actual working of the plan falls on 
the accounting department. 

There the second-year troubles of such 
schemes must be taken up and settled 
when newspaper praise has died away and 
employees become critical about their pen- 
sion and profit checks, and the president is 
disposed to believe that the people who 


work for him are devoid of appreciation; | 


but happier phases also appear in better 


| work and human welfare. 


Another great field of accounting activity 
is found nowadays in the relations between 
corporations and the Government bodies 
that regulate them. A new spirit of fairness 
and openness prevails and is growing. The 
accounting department makes most of the 


| studies and reports incident to regulation, 


| of interest or opportunity. 


| especially psychologists 


and prepares information for the public; 
and these draw it farther and farther 
from oldtime bookkeeping every day, and 
deeper and deeper into broad, fundamental, 
economic questions. 

So accounting has lost nothing in the way 
Instead it has 
gained; and the human equation is para- 
mount. From the outside it might seem a 
matter of machine production—a deadly 
grind of ruts and unmeaning motions, with 
slender chances for promotion; but the 
machinery has merely broadened the basis, 
abolished a lot of mechanical mental labor, 
and created better places and more of them 
for the men who can climb. At the same 


time there are countless new jobs for em- | 


ployees who are content with routine work 
at wages. 

In the old days most accounting em- 
ployees were of the type who, as a witty 
Englishman said, call a position a “‘ berth,” 
because they look upon it as something to 
go to sleep in. This type is still found; but 
his wages have risen and his prospects im- 
proved—for where he once entered petty 
items in a big, round hand, and took pride 
in his neat figures and accurate arithmetic, 
now he handles farreaching totals and has 
a chance to make his accuracy count for 
something. 

The weight of modern accounting, how- 
ever, rests upon the employee who possesses 
imagination, initiative and individuality. 
The demand for such men is ceaseless. No 
youngster entering the accounting depart- 
ment of a live business concern need fear 
that he will be overlooked or fall asleep. 

Editor's Note—This is the fourth and last of a 
series of articles by James H. Collins. 


Tests for Diviners 


IVINERS— or dousers—who claim to 

be able to locate underground water 
suitable for a well by means of the wriggling 
of a forked stick, are doing their best in 
Europe just now to prove to committees of 
scientists that there really is something to 
their claims. Some English diviners re- 
cently went through tests that did not sus- 
tain their contentions very well; but in 
France another set succeeded in impressing 
the investigators. 

English, French and German scientists 
decided that the 
old claim of divining is so persistent that it 
ought to be studied under accepted scien- 
tific test methods, even if divining is only 
the result of unconscious manipulating of 


the stick by the diviner who is uninten- | 


tionally applying his own skill and experi- 
ence to the locating of likely places for wells. 

The English scientists selected a spot 
where the grass concealed a reservoir, a 
spring and a sewer. Most of the diviners 
missed the spring, none surely located the 
sewer, and their reports on the spot where 


the reservoir was located were not very | 


definite. In answer they contended that 
only underground natural tlowing water 
could be detected. 

Armand Vire, of the Museum of Natural 


History in Paris, conducted the French test | 
at an old quarry, where there were under- | 
He has | 


ground galleries filled with water. 
not made his report of their measure of suc- 
cess; but the unofficial reports agree that the 


diviners marked out on the ground fairly | >: 
_/ | accurately the course of the flooded galleries. | out « 
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“ENSIGN” 


LONDON 





CAMERAS 


Unique in Design 
$2.50 to $240.00 
All Sizes All Styles 


These Imported ‘‘Ensign’* Cameras occasion 
favorable comment wherever seet They are 


preferred for fine workmanship and excellence 


of results in use. The prices compare favorably 





Ensign Double Instantaneous Non - Curlable 

Orthochromatic Films preferred by all earne 
| worke Won't you try them? They fit vo 
| Cameraand will keep a full year in any « ate 
| 
t Many 7 
Note =" . 

for gue t é 
- 
G. GENNERT 
NEW YORE CHICAGO BAN FRANCISCO 


24 E. 13th St. 320 8. Wabash Ave 


682 Mission St 





Costs 


Learn 
to say 


“COLUMBIA” 
and get a _ better 
battery fc ignit 
ischold or any 
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**A little fire is quickly trodden out; which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench’’— Shakespeare 





This Fire Got Away! 


Convince the Insurance Companies that Your Fire Won’t Get Away—Use 
a Mechanical Invention that Never Lets Fire Get Away —and They Will 


Reduce Your Premiums 40% to 90% 


= Read This Story of The Fire That Got Away: 


IDNIGHT! A spark smoulders in a building — your building It vlows red, becomes a small blaze lhe 
blaze grows, unnoticed The watchman passes on his sleepy rounds. Ove minut t 
Ihe blaze feeds hungrily on your property—property it took y years to get Ihe blaze is now a 


Sa, ET REN Ghat acti, 

















prop proj t yu s ze 
flame he watchman smells smoke He rushes ba k, throws open the door There is a flash and a roar! lhe re 
= Fire Fie a is loose. It wastes no time Phe watchman hesitates. What shall he do? 7 minute t 
A belch of smoke dazes him The tel phe ne is the length of the bu vy away He } *s blindly through the ad 
dark passages. He hears the crackling of fire behind him He clutches the receiver lhree = 
He knows the call—that much prepared His frightened voice rouses a sleepy girl. Four = 
“ a : a 
Fire Department, Station D! he shouts It is only four blocks off, a little way, he thinks and hopes against ~ 
= 
hope. He waits. Five minute = 
A still alarm! Firemen spring to life A motor s} \ rus! \ whir! The siren whistle shrieks for right-of - 
way. Speed counts much now. Six » f ; 
Ihe hose unreeled, the coupling made, the cry for water comes. Efficiency battling against delay. S 
A furnace stands there, hery, re« ie sky is a “ e streams mount high iman ener does its a a 
A f tands th . 4 | It | hig H ¢ 
It avails not fs is too late! Phe walls crumble and « } Lp of ashes, where once stood your building, mutely 3é 
cries out to yc This is a av ; fs 
Ba 
aa 
Without any human aid, would have found this fire and put it out while it was still an insignificant 
! : on 
blaze. No time would have been wasted—not a second. z 


By saving this costly time Grinnells have actually reduced the average loss per fire from $7361 to z 
$265—a 967/;% reduction. Consequently insurance companies can afford to reduce your premiums 40 
to 90%, if you install this system which “makes all fires small fires.” : 
The system therefore pays for itself in a few years and then earns you a life annuity equaling 15 to 
50% of the original investment. Write for examples of this saving. 


WHAT THIS GREATEST FIRE FIGHTER Ss DON’T WASTE ANY MORE MINUTES : / 


The equipment is a system of overhe ad piping scientifica You are pay f i Gr ell Equipment without gett c 
stalled. At stated points there are mechanical devices called Sprinkler nay already have paid tor severa I surance premiun M 
** Heads.’’ The heads are held tightly closed by a special easy-melti ( erns have, betore they found out about this dividend ying ? 
solder. When the temperature in a room reaches 155 degrees, tl prot Ar i to Ket 
solder on the head nearest the fire melts, releasing a drenchis to you all the state ts made t tiseme 
spray of water under high pressure. An alarm of fre is also instantly expect to do b ss with 
sounded automatically lhe first st p toward yvetti t! 1 this | ‘ 
Ihe efficiency of the Grinnell System is proved by the fact that to propert fe and this sa st tly t 
ow Dtadap a age 4 ipt to write u 
16,394 fires with an GR General Fi ire Eetineidne Co. Ng e Grinnell Exemy 
elie Ric es ae a , RB Wr 
rey tell ut $265 GRINNELL 277 West Exchange Street VRIES ODA) Dien"e sinet 
iced ies Nid Teen aanee i Providence, R. I. y more time. ¥ 








een lost here rit =. a t sey . 
been lost where a Gi Branches throughout the United States and Canada _ \y, “ 
neli was active ¥. = mea 
The Exemption Blank will enable us to tell yor 4 * 
just how profitable the Grinnell System u be for you 3 
ME IMU rr rl i dna nr sii sunt ; (i eS 
HM VN ‘hi font Hic i iil ud Ki A pu A idl Sa abit ‘ah ih il Tt wt ll tu! rh WAL Wi TV litt A itll ham Mh 























The Watch on the left is the 
Waitham “ Vanguard,” the most 

, widely used railroad watch in the 
world. In every country you will 

(Ei find trains ranning, and running 
promptly on Vanguard time. But 

we do not consider this the height 


f Waltham 


ason that large size watches such 


achievement, for the 


4 as railroad men use are not partic- 
larly difficult to manufacture. 
| A 


s making 


more severe test of watch- 


occurs in the thinner and 


models such as the 


i) smalle lady’s 
| = waich pictured above, the move- 
: ment having-the same diameter as 








At both extremes of size and in between i) 


Valtham Watches — 


have the supreme instrumental excellence 


Waltham Watch Company 
Waltham, Mass. 
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a nickel 5-cent piece. It is our 


sincere opinion that Waltham offers 


LURES 


the first ladies’ watches which can 


really be considered as serious 





dependable timepieces. i 
Most 


to be worn in 


ladies’ watches are made 


the bureau drawer; 
Walthams are designed for aetual 
use and accurate use at that. 

Ask your 
a Waltham 


is worth a hundred “ 


jeweler to show you 


Riverside model. It 
toy watches.” 
Riverside Watches are described 


and illustrated in a booklet, sent 


free upon request. Please mention 


” 


“The Riverside Family. 
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This Powerful Little Gas Engine $ 


This is with 






» brand new me 
plicit 
detail 


and service 
Durable de bendable, 
ndes absc 


in every 





Elgin Wheel @ Engine Co. Dept 161 » Co. Dept. 161, Elgin, ml. 


owas GARAGES * 
STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 and Up 


- ae \ 
sn 


iSy gu up — 
b All ‘ Postal brin 
eee latest “illus trated cotales 


The Edwards Mig. Co., 341-391 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
PORTRAITS 3S5ce, FRAMES 15 


AGE NTS Sheet P t Stereoscopes 25 


) days ct Samples and catalog free 
C hana Sor Portrait Co., 





ires kx 


Dept. 2356, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 


FREE SAMPLE 


sent on request to prove that 


'VENU 


17 black gradations and 2 copying 


ERASE CLEANEST 


Write for soft, medium or hard 
, American Lead Pencil Co_, 221 Pifth Ave. NY 





Self-Heati 


The NOE PLATIRO 


Better work in about half the t 

at one-tenth the cost, Can iron 

out doors. Even heat, is light 
ple and ox 

10 Days’ Free Trial 

teed. Send today for free 

ing Bookiet. Agents Wanted 


gua 8. Neel Co.,55 Division 
, Grand Rapids, Mich 













lorless. Sold on 














Just 


} 


\ large part of those who then wrote, 
together with fiany huuadreds since ap 
| ted, are now earnit a lot of morey. 

Now the same offer is repeated 
Herve it is: Uf you wall give either all ora 
part of your time to the work of looking afier 
ur local subscription business during all or 

a@ pari the summer, we will pay you a 

DHE 





a year ago 


we promised to pay salaries to those who would give all ora 
part of their time to looking after our subscription business. 


AGENCY DIVISION, 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





salary and a commission on each order. 
No experience is required, for we 
stand behind you and coach you. All we ask 
is an honest effort to look after the renewals 
and new business of The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Ladies’ Home Journal among 
your friends and rhbors. If you will 
do that, we will pay you for it. 
Address a line of inquiry to 


wi 


neg 
liberally 


BOX 74 


PHILADELPHIA 














EVENING POST 


JOY RIDING 
FOR EVERY FAMILY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Exigencies may occur in a household that 


| would never be permitted in an office. Be- 
cause the word business has not in the past 
been applied to the home, slipshod or unin- 
telligent methods have been tolerated; it is 

| partly the housekeeper’s fault and partly the 
fault of society. Besides, both husband and 
wife have precedents to cramp them; each 
has inherited.a certain number of household 

| ideals from his or her own people, which 
they do not think of changing. 

So, despite the household accounts that 
many couples keep, despite the informal 
bookkeeping they carry on, despite the 
fact that if the gas bill is proportionally 
higher in October than it was in September 
they can find the reason why and correct 
the extravagance—still, few households are 
scientifically regulated, and largely so be- 
cause the problem has not been delved into. 

However defective household manage- 
ment may be, there are few families that 
cannot put by a certain fixed sum for 

| insurance. The smaller it is the larger looms 
the menace of the future and the less pro- 
portionately are they willing to spend on 
joy riding. Assume that a couple cannot 
possibly take out more than a five-thousand- 


dollar policy because there are three or four | 


children to be brought up; then suppose the 
father should die. That five thousand dol- 
lars would be but a flimsy shield between 
the wife and the eager wolf of want. Such 
couples must rely on chance—much as the 
spendthrift does. 

Meanwhile the average couple, buying 
insurance, looks on it not only as insurance 
but as postponed joy riding, for they usually 
take out endowment policies. They feel 
that some day, twenty or twenty-five years 
hence, when the children are educated and 

started in the world for themselves, the 
| parents may use the money that has been 
the fruit of so much self-denial in little 
pleasures they never feel able to afford in 
the present. This is a thought that recurs 
as the children grow older and their parents 
learn the ancient but ever new lesson that 
they do not mean so much to their young 
as their young mean to them. 


Saving for the Children 


People of the type of Tommy’s father and 
mother not only put by money for insurance 
but they also scrimp and save cheese- 
paringly for a rainy day. By a rainy day 
they mean illnesses and operations—and 
very often they save so unwisely that they 
invite these enemies. Tommy’s mother has 
not been to a theater since Tommy was 
able to walk. She has not bought a book 
for years. She does not see the use of vaca- 
| tions for herself; and, though she sends 

Tommy’s father away for two weeks, she is 
| not really sure it is a necessary expense; 
| and she grudges him the fishing rod that will 

make his vacation real. She and her hus- 
band entertain only enough to pass muster; 
they feel they must do a little of this—for, 
with all their saving, they are not exempt 
from the imitative ideal of keeping up 
appearances. 

Sometimes, when Tommy’s mother and 
father are going to bed, and she sees how 
tired and gray he is and how wrinkled and 
harassed-looking she is, she looks brightly 
at him and says: 

“Never mind! We're putting 
ounce of our brain and muscle into 
children’s future—aren’t we?” 

And the two, smiling at each other, know 
a few moments of the purest kind of joy 
thereis. It would beacruel person, perhaps, 
who would spoil that joy by suggesting that 
it is a risky experiment to put themselves 
into what their children are going to be. 
It would be hard to point out that they are 
injuring their children by letting them live 
in an atmosphere of tacit anxiety and fear. 
Neither for themselves nor their children 
do these parents properly correlate means 
and end; they put all the emphasis on the 
end—that of saving for the rainy day. 

Some day Tommy’s father is not able to 
get up; a doctor comes—and then a spe- 
cialist; the children are sent to their grand- 
mother’s, and the rainy-day savings come 
into their own and melt away, while a 
drawn-faced woman thinks that it doesn’t 
matter—nothing matters if he gets well! 

Between the reckless joy riders, like the 
Carstairs, and these equally reckless pedes- 

| trians, who walk, bent and plodding, with 


every 
the 
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‘Travel 
Money 


money is unsafe to carry, and 
you have the annoyance and expense 
of changing it whenever you pass from 
one country to another. 


”? 


Actual 


The safest, most convenient, most economical 


form of travel money” is “A. B. A.” Cheques 

hey are accepted like the currency of the 
country in ail parts of the civilized world 
They are safe to carry, because your signa 
ture—which ic Jentifies you—is required to 





make them goc 


4A, B. A.” Cheques 


are issued in $10, $20, $50 and $ h 
cheque plainly engraved wit! Doduactanten 
in the money of the principal nati 








ns 

Get them at your yore isk for book 
ur OGNR 1 uppited wilh . & 

( Neque Tile 


dbiained im your 


BANKERS TRUST CO. 


¥ information as ! where tf 


sn be 


New York City 


| AMERIC 
TRAVELERS 


FS 


AN BANKERS | 
HEQUES | 





LIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


If you think the difficulty 
your 













in tying 
evil, it 1s 


tried 


tle Is a necessary 
only bec ause you have 
“Slidewells.” 

These have a little shield that frees 
your tie from the back button and 


frees you from all tie-tying troubles. 
All Popular Styles — All Sizes 
15¢—2 for 25c 
At All Good Dealers 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. 


never 





INSTRUMENTS ~“ 


( atalog contains 282 pages, 788 illustra- 
tions 67color-plates. 2S6larticles described 
al instruments and supplies Superb 

quality and lowest direct prices. Free trial and 
easy payments. We supply the United States 
Government. Mention what instrument you are 


t rested 
| Write for the big FREE CATALOG 
| C72 Points of Supply; Address the nearer one. 
| THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 

123 E. 4th St., Cimcinnati. 302 S.Wabash Av., Chicago 
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pres ess YX 
Candy Creation 


| To invite the pleased acclama- 
tion of those who know and love 


good candy. yuk 


reo eC 
MAY gat delicious con. 
cue ections contain 


the wholesome nourish - 


These 


ment of purest chocolate 

plus the concentrated richness of Malted 

Milk And withal, the same imimitable 

quality and the freshness, that has won a 

national reputation for Johnston's — the 
Appreciated Chocolates. 

In each box the following flavors: Caramel, 


Butterscotch, Nougat and assorted Nut 
Cream Centers. 


Johnston's Malted Milk Chocolates in 50c or 







$1.00 packages. If your dealer can't ¢ 
supply you, we will send pre- | 
paid, on receipt of stamps. 


MILWAUKEE 








Every Motor Owner Should 
Write for this Free Book 


Phis little book explains and illustrates 


imply the whole rodbiect ol motor 





How magnetos operate. 

The action of induction coils. 

The efficient adjustment of vibrators. 
The proper timing of the spark. 

How to charge storage batteries. 


l informatior 


at Bane wings t at will ex , 


m PLUGS 
Made in many types to 
suit any motor. 

A py « f this booklet 
with our complimen 
for the asking. Addres 

JEFFERY- DEWITT CO. 


68 Butler Avenue 













j\< DETROIT, MICH 








Rapid, Fireless Get My 1913 
Cooker SPECIAL 







savestve! Price Offer 
food bills 


saves work, and all food 
tastes better 


30 Days’ Fees Teial 





Compk - alu tT 
utensils nee ers and 
cooking nents 
lined with pure alu 1inum 
Dust-proof, odorless 


Write for Free Book and 
direct-from-factory prices 


Wen. Campbell Co., Dept. 14, Detroit, Mich. 
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their faces to the grindstone, are the great 
~ ajority of us, who do our joy riding with 
half our minds on what we really want and 
half our minds on what the neighbors ex- 
pect of us. Often our joy riding is entirely 
determined by the example of - r people 
The young wife of a man earning fifteen 
hundred dollars a year keeps a maid be- 
cause all the young wives she knows keep 
maids. She is forced to get an untrained 
immigrant at about two dollars a week, who 
is more bother than she is worth, and who 
is sure to leave as soon as she has learned 


enough to get higher wages; but the young | 


wife can speak of ‘“‘my maid,”’ and she does 
not have to answer the doorbell herself. 

If only she were willing to face the dreaded 
criticisms of her friends she could save her 
own physical energy by simplifying her 
housekeeping, and not only keep the two 
dollars a week but all the maid eats and 
wastes. This saving would before long give 
her husband and herself some luxury, like a 
trip to Yellowstone Park or even a summer 
in Europe. 

That particular phase of social imitation 
which consists in making a showing of the 
ability to employ personal service is a 
marked characteristic of a certain social 
type; pe ‘haps it is the most popular form 
of joy ridin g. It is also perhaps the most 
honorific and spiritually useless form of joy 
riding. Families with incomes of from two 
to four thousand dollars keep one maid 
families with more than that are often ex 
travagant enough to keep two, justifying 
it on the ground that by this method they 
can have the washing done in the house, 
and need not call on outside help for tl 
cleaning. One maid is often a neces ity, 

pecially where there are small children; 
she is likewise often an unnecessary 
extravagance. 





Things One Can Do Without 


A family in which there are half-grown 
children, by employing the many labor- 
saving devices that are now on the market 
such as fireless cookers, electric cookers and 
cleaners, 2nd dish-washing machines— could 
manage the work at the cost of four hours’ 
labor a day from the mother and something 
over an hour each from the children. Out- 
side help would have to be called in for 
washing and for occasional cleaning— but it 
is called in anyway. The experience would 
be good for the childrer; they would begit 
to learn that the world expects them to be 
something more than mere ornaments in a 
home. With the money saved by eiiminat 
ing the unnecessary hired service, the family 
could indulge in all sorts of beneficial joy 
riding—from saddle-horse exercise to trips 
abroad. 

It is the same sort of imitative expendi- 
ture—though here, perhaps, the joy riding 
is more justifiable—that inspires the wife 
of the university professor earning twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year to buy Turkish 
rugs for her downstairs rooms. For one 
thing, all her wealthy friends have hon. 
For another, and this is the more importa: 
reason, they are the hallmark of refinement, 
of esthetic tastes. They are expensive, 
and having them means pe arhaps giving up 
or curtailing a necessary vacation or eco! 
omizing in some other vital way. The ex 
cuse may be given that the rugs are not 
only beautiful but durable as we The 

professor and his wife, however, are only 
vat some eg Nee thonel generation. They ought 
to allow the next generation to choose its 
own rugs—especially as rugs can be bought 
which, though not Oriental and expen- 
sive, are beautiful and lasting, as well as 
cheap. 

It is in the matter of clothes that Amer- 
icans chiefly show themselves to be socially 
imitative; here they are prone to indulge 
in joy riding that is not always discreet. A 
family can explain the lack of a maid by 
saying that the creatures are more bother 
than they are worth, with their countless 
exactions and their excessive waste. The 
maidless woman can even school herself to 
feeling superior as she listens to her friends 
who still have maids sounding the old 
plaint of the eternal servant question. 

A family economizing on food for the 
sake, perhaps, of good-looking shelter can 
explain away an Irish stew on the ground of 
potluck or with the bold excuse that the 

family likes stew; and no one of good 
breeding enjoying the hospitality will fail 
to appreciate that stew. But nothing can 
eliminate the feeling of discomfort and even 
shame that comes to the family whom so 
ciety forces to consider itself ill-dressed. It 
would almost seem that the capacity to 
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Yes, take 
more baths; 
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morning, 


try this kind 


Rub Lifebuoy Soap, 
briskly and thoroughly, 
deep into the pores of your 
skin. 


Cover your entire body 
with the refreshing, invigo- 
rating lather which springs 
freely and abundantly, in 
hot or cold water, from 
Lifebuoy. I's a glonous 
sensation and its due 
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You can bid “‘good-bye’’ to the annoyance 
of a bristle shedding tooth brush. The bristles 
can’t come out of a RUBBERSET Tooth 
Brush —they’re gripped fast in a base of 
hard, vulcanized rubber. 


ERSET Tooth Brushes are made o 
qual f imported bristles. The sha 
sures cleaning the « 
irface of the teeth, Ever 
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NE THOUSAND successful girls, belonging to a large organ- 

ization banded together for mutual helpfulness along practical 
lines, saw a vision which beckoned them imperiously from the sole 
pursuit of the “Mighty Dollar.” It was the suffering women and children of 
China, so inadequately provided with medical service and sanitary knowledge. 
Within four months these girls raised a fund, to which The Ladies’ Home 
Journal added an equal amount, which provided for the foundation of a 
permanent scholarship in medicine for Chinese girls at a college in Peking. 


An account of this splendid undertaking and how the members brought 
it to a successful completion has been prepared under the title of 
“What 1000 Girls Did.” This booklet, together with complete informa- 
tion regarding the Club which enabled them to raise the money for the 
good cause, will be sent without charge to any girl or woman upon re- 
quest. Earning money, either for personal or for other purposes, will be 
made much easier for a girl who will send a note of inquiry to 


The Girls’ Club Endowment Fund 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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enjoy clothes is less limited than the capac- 
ity toenjoy shelter. Three-quartersor more 
of the people one meets never see one’s 
shelter, but they do see one’s clothes. 
The shopgirl, with no place whatever in 
which to receive her friends, counts on all 
the social consideration she receives —apart 
from her personality — as due to her clothes. 


| When Mrs. B, whose husband has twenty- 


five hundred dollars a year, looks at Mrs. 
A’s faded little evening gown, Mrs. A knows 
that Mrs. B is thinking: 

“The poor thing has worn that rag 
everywhere for the last three years!” 

B glances at the greenish seams of A’s 


| overcoat, and A thinks uncomfortably: 


“T’ve got to manage a new overcoat this 
winter. When the sales are on, by Jove, I 


} must!” 


Little Miss A comes home from high 
school and says tearfully: 

“Mother, I think I’d be invited to join 
a sorority—the Beta girls like me—and I 
know they'd ask me if only I could have a 
new dress and a hat that didn’t seem cheap. 
They don’t exactly snub me, but their faces 
show what they think of my clothes. It’s 
worse than snubbing, for they act as if they 
felt sorry for me; and the whole school 
sees it ! a 

Is it any wonder that the A’s contrive to 
have one of the children sleep in the dining 
room, and take a roomer so that they may 
spend a hundred and twenty-five dollars 
more a year for clothes? 

One of the most universal angles of joy 
riding in clothes has to do with the use the 
unmarried woman makes of them. Being 
a normal woman, she wants her own home, 
with all the affection and independence 
that implies; and she is handicapped in the 
attainment of it by the fact that she makes 
her own living. It is not that the average 
American man despises his sister who earns 
her bread—though, other things being 
equal, perhaps the girl who is sheltered in 
her father’s home appeals to him more. But 
since the working woman must spend sev- 
eral hours a day in shop, office or school- 
room, the time is limited that she can 
devote to the cultivation of her personality. 


Fine Feathers as an Investment 


It is by the outer manifestation of that 
personality that she first makes her mar- 
riage market, and not by any fine qualities 
of spirit and mind. A man must notice face 
and clothes before he can be attracted by 
character. The working woman, cheated 
of time, must gain her ends by a short cut. 
Her advantage over the girl in the home is 
that she has more money and so can buy 
finer feathers. The fact that she has less 
time in which to flaunt the feathers makes 
them all the more numerousand decorative. 

For this kind of joy riding the working 
woman often spends as much as she does 
for food, and even considerably more. 
Working women differ in their ideals quite 
as much as different families do. Some of 
these excellently dressed breadwinners con- 
sider the future very little; others have 
it very much before them. They have a 
horror of being dependent in old age; but 
they have also a horror of being alone. 
Their joy riding in clothes they look upon 
as in the nature of an investment. 

Moreover, it is an investment constantly 
with the wearer and always agreeable. 
Women who are clever enough to look upon 
it as something to be tried only while they 


| are young and attractive usually show a 


certain amount of scientific management 
in the investment—that is, they choose 
becoming and well-cut gowns, of such styles 
as can be made over for another year. They 
choose hats that can be reshaped or re- 
trimmed, and laces and feathers that can 
be dyed. The result is they always have 


| a varied and opulent wardrobe, thus en- 





hancing their appearance and increasing 
their opportunities for winning a mate. 

Whether we take it out in clothes or in 
some less conspicuous form, we all must 
have some degree of joy riding, or we can 
scarcely be said to live at all. 

If we choose our joy riding according to 
the patterns set by our neighbors it is 
liable to turn into a routine that has little 
more effect in freshening us than our duties 
or our work. But if we can select the pet 


extravagance that would give us the most | 


real pleasure and can afford it freely by 
giving up some merely imitative expendi- 
ture, then our joy riding becomes in the 
highest sense ethical. We can spend for it 
as freely as we can for daily bread; and we 
can get from it a fillip, an exhilaration, 
that daily bread never gives. 


July 5, 1915 
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Certainly no other corn flakes can take 
the place of Kellogg’s with those who 
love the Kellogg flavor, and know the 
difference that Kellogg freshness makes 
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What Single Cigar Store Has 
25,000 Regular Customers ? 
I Have. 





I maintain and can that I off 
the 10c cigar of the retail trade for $5 per 
hundred because my method of 

ng business enables me t 

I will explain that meth 

I sell direct to the smoker 


direct from my factory in 





Philadelphia at wholesale price 

I have about twen ive 
thousand regular customer 
far more than the average cigat 

we has, and since the ; 
tinual stream of re-orders from ® 
these Customers Costs me pra “ 
tically nothing, I do busines 
i minimum of selling expense = 
Initial orders are sometim« = 
handled at a small loss, but @ 
the quality of my cigars in & 
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Panatela is hand 
n cigar 
makers in the cleanest factory 
I know of. Read my offer, se 


BOLT Nea 


how fair it is and accept it if 
yu are at all interested l am 
confid lent you will be glad you 


did and you can’t lose 

My offer is: I will upon request 
send 50 Shivers’ Panatelas, on ap- 
proval, to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return the re- 
maining forty at my expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is not 
pleased with them ; if he is pleased with 
them and keeps them he agrees to 
remit the price, $2.50, within ten days. 
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THE ia TRA MAI i AND 
THE 


Tr we GS 
ILE FED LION 
Continued from Page 5 
and welcome. I'll take a chance with the 
mule. Ole Buck here is awful careless } 
he ain’t mislaid no lions lately. Huh-uh! 
‘Are afraid of kid?” aske 


you lions, 
Jennings. you go in the cage wit 


“Would 


Duke?” 





‘The big one. Think y afraid 
Did La Rue up?” Tommy 

no intention of committing himself unt 
knew more of the details. 

“Well,” said Jennings 
don’t know as Jack’s really leary 
him tellin’ Miss Manners ju 
might be a lion tamer, but he tl 
he was an actor.” 

“Is that little gal 


pass it 


with tact, “I 
st now that she 
anked God 


goin into a 


?” demanded Buck 


said 


cage increcu 


“Sure! Jennings. “She 
they make ” , 
afraid of li 

I was just a little 


em right between the 


“I never 
Tommy 
shaver I used to 
eves and make ’ 








look 
em turn away 

“Ho!” Buck. ‘But you Wi 
side the cage when you done that hy 
iff. It makes a heap of difference to 


sniffed 





lion whether you're outside lookin’ in or 
in with him tryin’ to get out. Do 
overlook that, son!” 

‘Well, you needn't w ry about Duke 


‘He's kind ar 


a ger le 








pong ed ina picture. I wouldn't be afra 
to lead him right down the middle of the 
etary be his whiskers.” 

Buck ca ly. 

“My! t re d 
need no press ager t! he said ‘Tom 
you know me! I’m your friend. I like 
but you don’t resemble no Danie t 
den to me, and don’t you let nobody) 
you into pullin’ no lion’s whiske It ain't 
bein’ dene this season at all. Yo yu 
puta million dollars in a cage with a lior 
an ole, ckly lion—a lior ths t had ru 


round nishin end 4 issipated, ¢ 
no kind of care of himself, and wasn’t ¢ 
joyin’ good health—you could stack tl 
dough right up to the roof, and do you 
think I'd go in there after it? Not 
thousand years! No, sir! A lio I has got 
something on you any time h 

he don’t say nothin’ to you he fore he 
neither. : I 








Just b-zing!—and first thir 
yw you ain’t got no face left. I clain 
ner ’n any man ought to be and have 
good sense. I’ve had the cold chills some 
times thinkin’ about the darn ( 

I've took; but little ole Buck Parvin ir 

cage with alion? Huh-uh! My folks rais« 
to know better!” 

‘What are you tryi: 
body?” 
ntion to him, 
‘*Tame—hell!” 


aint no tame 
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999 





lions 


iv 





I UKE woke up when T y i é 
ay of the animal farm bega: 
trundle cage toward the canva id 


He bl nk ed lazily, shook a fly off his nose 
yawned twice, and prepared to take a 
guid interest in his surroundings. It was 
as if he said 

“Well, boys, what new foolishne 


Nothing that men n Ligh t do could 
prise Duke ve ot much. ning li 

the canvas of « ircus tent, he had see 
human beings since the day his ey 
Even before he saw them he had sme! 
them. He had studied them « rtly for 








years, without : riving at a definite cor 
sion regardi: i them: there was about him 
something of the impa f one 
suspends Judgment un evidence 
as been pre sented. ul 








> entire human race 
rave dignity, quiet pats e a 
no S10nh. 
Certainly these two-legged animals were 
} , 


queer creatures-— tne 
jueerest of all—but they were good to hin 
and Duke recognized a certain ol 
n his part. He did not know wi 
shed him to do foolish and unc 
things, but it was plain to him that these 
things pleased his friend Tim Kelly, the boss 
animal man; so, whenever he was ¢ alle d 
upon, Duk alked gravely through hi 
part like th oa liging ol 1 gen tleman he was 
Duke liked the ar He 
| the long, lazy California day s. There 
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Strictly 
Private 








NE of the largest and oldest 
firms making high-grade 
furs had always sold their goods 
without any mark, leaving the 
local dealer free to sew in his own 
label and sell the furs as his own. 


They began to advertise nationally and, 
aS a necessary accompaniment, to use 
labels of their own. Most of the retailers 
readily accepted the change. But some of 
the big stores objected. They wanted to 
keep all the glory for themselves. And 
so the fur company continued temporarily 
to supply them with anonymous goods, as 
before. 


The advertising continued. A large 
number of new accounts were opened. 
And then, behold! the big dealers began to 
ship the unmarked furs back, with letters 
reading about like this: “‘Please sew in 
your advertised labels and return to us 
at once. We find we could sell them 
more readily with your name than with- 
out it.’’ One of the great stores of America 
was among these. 


A “private brand” is a very desirable 
asset— when it really is an asset. But 
usually the expense of pushing it is more 
than itis worth. Pride doesn’t make profits. 


With a “private brand,” the consumer 
must put all his trust in the local dealer. 


With a national brand, he receives triple assurance : 


(1) from the dealer; 
2) from the manufacturer; 


(3) from the high-grade periodical which believes 
that the goods are as represented before it 
accepts the advertising. 


Why shouldn't consumers prefer national brands? 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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no jolting street parades; no stuffy circus 
tent with its endless stream of gaping faces 
no irritating rattle and thunder of night 
freights. If Duke had planned a Heaven 
for tired old lions it would have been like 
the animal farm, with its kindly attend- 
ants, large, comfortable cages, good food 
and long stretches of drowsy inactivity. 
He had but one disquieting memory left 
him from his circus days—the memory of a 
swarthy man who made him leap through 
a fiery hoop, stand on his hind legs, and 
roll over. Before every performance the 


| swarthy man came into the cage and beat 


Duke unmercifully with a rawhide whip. 
This memory returned vividly whenever 
Duke saw a whip in a trainer’s hand. At 


| such times he would sit up and strike at the 
| rawhide, growling ferociously and showing 


his teeth, as he had always done when the 
swarthy man whipped him. He continued 
to do this long after he learned that, though 
Tim Kelly might sometimes show him a 
W hip, he never struck him with it. 

‘Poor old felly!” Tim would say in his 
soft, crooning voice. “’Tis not me ye’re 
scoldin’ at, darlin’; it’s the whip. Ye’ve 
been abused, Juke- ~ bad luck to the brute 
that done it to ye 

Then Tim would toss the w hip out of the 
cage and rub the short hair on Duke's nose; 
and Duke would stretch himself luxuriously, 
making gentle dabs at Tim with his great 
cushioned paws by way of explaining to 
him that habit bound lions too, and that 
his growl did not really mean anything of 
a personal nature. Upon this habit Jimmy 
Montague had built his scenario. If Duke 


| would growl at a whip in the hands of a 
woman the picture was as good as made. 


Once in the studio Duke looked about 
him with a patronizing stare, sniffed once 
or twice, and then, dropping his nose be 
tween his paws, composed himself for a nap. 
He had been fed heavily early in the day 
and he was very sleepy. 

“Ah!” said Jimmy Montague, very ele- 
gant in a ring-master’s shining tile, cuta- 
way coat, white moleskin breeches, and top 
boots. ‘“That’s my notion of the ideal 
moving-picture actor! He rolls in, on time 
to the dot; rubbers round once to see that 
everything is,all right, and then goes to 
sleep till he’s wanted. He never forgets his 
makeup and doesn’t try to do any of the 
director’s thinking for him.” 

Jimmy crossed toward La Rue, who was 
sitting on a bench, his pink-silk legs crossed 
and the eternal cigarette between his lips. 

ab ou see how quiet he is,”” urged Mon- 
tague. “He’s as easy to get along with as 
a Newfoundland puppy. 

La Rue scowled and shook his heed. 

“The only lion I'll ever go in the ¢ cage 
with will be a dead one,” said he. “He’s 
asleep now, Jimmy; but I've seen these 


| tame wild animals wake up at the wrong 
| time—and so have you.” 


Miss Manners, more beautiful than ever 


| in the Spanish costume, a single yellow rose 


in her dark hair, looked at Duke anxiously. 
Tommy Dennis, modestly smothering his 
silken grandeur in a shabby raincoat, took 
up a protecting position beside her. After 
a time he dared to speak, feeling that his 


| elevation to the part of understudy to the 


leading man permitted him a certain 
amount of latitude. 

“* Aw, he’s all right!” said Tommy, nod- 
ding toward the sleeping beast. “‘ He never 
hurt anybody in his life, Miss Manners. 
He’s what they call a milkfed lion.” 

The girl indulged him with a smile. 

“He looks peaceful enough now,” said 
she. “I’m always a little nervous with 
anim: als though. Are you?” 

“I never have been yet,” said Tommy, 
skirting the thin edge ‘between truth and 
fiction. - 

“Did you ever work with this lion 
before?” 

“‘Not with this one,” said Tommy, allow- 
ing the lady to draw her own conclusions 
from the slight shading of the adjective. 

““You’re doubling La Rue, aren’t you?” 


| asked the girl, glancing at the wig. “‘ You 


don’t look much like him. 

“I thank you,” said Tommy, and they 
laughed together. Immediately he felt a 
subtle bond of sympathy between them 
“You don’t care 
very much for him yourself, do you?” asked 
Tommy, marveling at his own audacity. 

“I’m not answering questions this 
morning,” smiled Miss Manners. 

“You don’t have to,” said Tommy 
bluntly. “I know!” 

“Indeed?” The slow, rising inflection 
warned Tommy that it was time to change 
the subject. 
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“Say, what about this stunt we’re going 
to do?” he asked. “All they told me was 
that it was lion stuff.” 

He said it with the airy nonchalance of 
one to whom lions were nothing —the merest 
trifle —an every-day affair. 

“T don’t know what the action is myself 
yet,” said the girl. ‘‘ You're not in the first 
scene, I believe; but in the next one you're 
to carry me out of the cage.” 

“Great!” ejaculated Tommy, who at 
that moment would not have exchanged 
places with any living man, lion or no lion. 
“That ought to make a swell picture!” 

“Yes,”” said Miss Manners; “but don’t 
you forget that it’s my face that you want 
to keep toward the camera. I don’t want 
anybody to think that I had to be doubled 
in this scene!’ 

“Leave it tome!’’said Tommy. “Idon't 
care whether they see me or not, so long as 
I can help you make a good picture of it. 
And let me tell you something: When you 
go in there, look at that lion right between 
the eyes! Whatever you do, don’t turn 
your head away for a second! Just keep 
your nerve with you; and remember that 
a lion can’t do a ‘thing so long as you look 
him square in the eye. 

“I’ve heard that before,” said the girl. 

“Sure you have, and it’s true! I've 
pulled that eye stuff on lions and things ever 
since I was a kid, and it’s worked every 
time.” 

Vv 

HILE Tommy was gilding the dull 

edges of fact with the glittering alloy 
of fancy Jimmy Montague had not been 
idle. His first task was to superintend the 
placing of the cage—a long, narrow recep- 
tacle, constructed with an eye to the focal 
limitations of a camera lens. The inclosure 
was swung about so that the narrow front 
end of the cage, in which was the door, 
rested opposite the steep tier of bleacher 
seats upon which the audience was already 
seated. 

A single bar at the back end of the cage 
was then removed to permit the entrance of 
the camera. The lines of focus sweeping 
fanwise from the lens embraced the entire 
width of the receptacle at the front end, 
with the door as the exact center of the 
stage, and broadened out to embrace 
the audience as a background. Between the 
bleacher seats and the cage was an open 
space in which a certain portion of the 
action must transpire. 

The completed picture, when flashed 
upon the screen, would present to the be- 
holder an unobstructed foreground of the 
interior of the cage, beyond which the actors 
appeared against a solid wall of faces, the 
latter conveying the impression of a crowded 
circus tent. 

“Now then!” said Jimmy Montague 
briskly, “all you people who are not in this 
first scene get back over the lines and keep 
still! Dennis, that means you. Beat it!” 

“Remember about keeping your eye on 
him!” whispered Tommy as he faded away, 
and the girl nodded. 

Tommy took up a position in the far cor- 
ner of the studio, where for the first time he 
became conscious of the shabby raincoat. 
He removed it, deeply regretting that he 
had not done so sooner. 

Into the space between the cage and the 
bleachers Montague summoned Miss Man- 
ners, LaRue and Tim Kelly, conversing 
with them in low, earnest tones. Tommy 
could not hear what the director was say- 
ing and, to tell the truth, he was not inter- 
ested in the action of scene fifty-one. He 
was already playing the hero in scene 
fifty-three, inventing a dozen methods of 
rescuing the beautiful lion tamer at risk 
of life and limb. He wondered if Jimmy 
Montague would order him to kiss her, and 
the one drop of bitterness in his cup was 
the thought that La Rue would probably 
do that. 

“Now here’s the action of the first 
scene,” Jimmy was saying. ‘Myrtle, 
you're to go into the cage. This old lion is 
whip-shy. Pull the rawhideon him and he'll 
begin to act. He'll sit up on his haunches 
and growl, and make passes with his paws; 
but he’s only bluffing.” 

‘Tis what he always does w hen ye show 
him the whip,” said Tim. “ An’ it ain’t 
meanness wid him, miss—it’s fear! He's 
been abused in his time an’ he can "t forget 
it. He'll git up on his hunkers an’ show his 
teeth an’ make an awful powwow; but, 
bless ye, he don’t mean annything by it. 
So long as he can see the whip he'll keep on 
actin’ remember that.” 

Good!” said Montague. “‘ Now, Myrtle, 
as soon as the lion begins to work you 
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“The whip! Show him the whip!” 

Obedient to the whisper, Miss Manners 
drew the rawhide from a fold of her skirt 
and shook it under Duke’s nose. Instantly 
the big brute rose upon his haunches, snarl- 
ing and striking with his paws and filling 
the place with his angry protest. 

“Ar-r-r-ugh! R-r-r-ugh!” scolded Duke, 
thinking of the swarthy man with the 
bad eye. 

“Ye'’re doin’ fine, Juke! Bully f’r you! 
whispered Tim. “‘ He’s only bluffin’, miss.’ 

Tommy Dennis took a step forward, his 
knuckles whitening through the tan as his 


” 


| fingers closed convulsively. | 


| 
| transformation came. 
| the whip lowered uncertainly, 


“Don’t lose your nerve!” he breathed. 
“Look him right in the eye!” 

Even as the words were on his lips the 
The girl wavered; 
and she 
turned slowly from the lion to the camera. 
Tommy read terror in the staring eyes—in 
the blind groping of the free hand—in the 
whole cringing attitude. He sensed panic 


| in the sudden shifting of Montague and 





La Rue. 

“*She’s afraid!’ "he groaned. 
they do something?’ 

There was worse to come. Miss Manners 
crept toward the side of the cage, where she 
knelt cowering against the bars. Duke 
ceased to growl, but he could still see the 
whip; and, like the dependable actor he 
was, he continued to register emotion. He 
squatted on the floor to await developments, 
and his tail whisked in swift, nervous circles. 

“Swell!” whispered Jimmy Montague. 
“That crouch makes him look as if he was 
going | to do a jump. Establish yourself, 
Jac 

Then it happened. 

Charlie Dupree, counting his film foot by 
foot and congratulating himself upon an 
artistic success, caught a glimpse of a 
thunderbolt in pink-silk fleshings that shot 
into the picture trom the void beyond the 
focal lines. Before Dupree could cry a 
warning, Jack La Rue, establishing himself 
at the cage door, was hurled violently to the 
ground, and high over the wild howls and 
imprecations of director and camera man 
rose a clarion call: 

“Tt’s all right! I’m coming!” 

Being an animal man by instinct and 
training, Tim Kelly was gea ared up to meet 
samme ies rather more than halfw ay. As 

La Rue was doubled up by his double, Tim 
launched himself at Tommy’s legs; but silk 
is slippery stuff, and not for nothing had 
Tommy been the star halfback of a football 
team. The flying tackle crumpled in a limp 
heap; Tommy snatched the iron bar from 
the petrified George, and the next instant 
he was inside the cage, brandishing the 
weapon. 

Old Duke, still crouching, looked up just 
in time to receive a terrific blow full upon 
the tip of his sensitive nose. 

“You would, would 
Tommy. 

The king of beasts covered his afflicted 
head with his paws, tucked his tail between 
his legs and humped his back to the storm. 
His piteous clamor took on a shrill note of 
hysteria. 

“Run, 
going!” 

The command fell on deaf ears. Myrtle 
had given one terrified glance over her 
shoulder and fainted, thereby blocking 
entrance to the cage for several seconds. 

To the everlasting credit of Charlie 
Dupree let it be recorded here that his 
good right hand did not miss a single revo- 
lution of the crank 

“Hey! Keep him in the corner!” yelled 
Dupree. “Swinground more! You'll cloak 


“Why don’t 


you!” howled 


Miss Manners! I’ve got him 


| the action!” 


Tommy Dennis was beyond orders, how- 
ever, and Duke was past remaining in any 
corner. There was only one idea left in the 
lion’s battered head, and that was to tear 
down the bars and escape from this maniac 
who pursued him so relentlessly and hit 
him so hard. The cage rocked to Duke's 
frantic assaults, and at each thump of the 
iron bar his agonized cries grew louder. His 
wildly roving eye fell upon the gap that 
had been made to admit the end of the 
camera—and Duke leaped for it, plunging 
his nose into the aperture below the ticking 
black box. Charlie Dupree grew suddenly 
pale, but his right hand did not falter. 

“Back!” he roared. “You're out of the 
picture! Back!” 

Then Tommy Dennis, reeling and dizzy, 
exhausted by violent exercise and excess of 
emotion, added a finishing touch to a re- 
markable performance. He aimed his vale- 
dictory at the top of Duke’s head, between 
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the ears, putting into the blow the last re- 
maining ounce of his strength. The heavy 
bar descended squarely upon the top of the 
camera, smashing the delicate mechanism 
into a thousand pieces; and Charlie Dupree, 
festooned with ruined film but faithful to 
the last, continued to turn the piece of crank 
that remained in his hand. 

The next thing Tommy knew the iron 
bar was whisked from his grasp and he was 
plucked backward, going down underneath 
an avalanche of striking, swearing human- 
ity. Five strong men sat upon various por- 
tions of his person, and the one astride his 
shoulders seized him by the earsand banged 
his head upon the floor of the cage. This 
was Director J. Montague. 

Duke was whimpering in the far corner, 
his head in Tim Kelly’s lap; and the animal] 
man was weeping and cursing by turns. 

“Kill him f’r me!” he raved. “‘ The mur- 
dherin’ scut has fair slaughtered the best 
actor we got!” 


Tommy Dennis was sullenly collecting 
his few personal effects when Buck Parvin 
burst into the dressing room, out of breath 
and panting. 

“What's this I hear? What’s this? 
Tommy, they tell me you saved the lady all 
right; but you saved her so strong that the 
whole gang had to tear into the cage to save 
the lion! What kind of a guy are you any 
way? Just my fool luck to be down at the 
hawss corrals and miss a show like that! 
Did they can you for it?” 

Tommy nodded. Then, after a silence: 

“What do the “y say about it?”’ 

“Well,” said Buck judiciously, ‘ 
people says different things. Now there’s 
Tim Kelly. I seen him before I come 
away from the farm. Tim says Duke 
won't never get his tail out from between 
his legs if he lives to be older’n Methuselah 


‘different 


an’ that, as a movin’-picture lion, he’s 
through—loss o’ confidence, and all that 
stuff. I don’t know *bout the confidence 


part of it; but, from what I seen, Duke 
sure is shy a lot of scalp, an’ he’s got a 
couple of front teeth that might’s well be 
on a watch-charm as where they are.”’ 

“Darn it!” said Tommy. “I think they 
might have told me what the action was 
going to be!” 

“Ye-ep, they might, at that,” said Buck; 
“but how could they figure you was goin’ 
to go for that lion the way you did? Then 
there’s Dupree, the photographer guy. | 
seen him cryin’ over what’s left of his tick 
tick. He he could forgive you for 
doublin’ La Rue at the wrong time, and he 
ain’t got no kick on what you done to the 
lion; but when you caved in that box it 
looks like you lost a wellwisher. He ’lows 
as how he hadn’t missed a move you made 
an’ was gettin’ a wonderful picture of you 
a-fannin’ that ole snoozer on the bean, 
when—blooie! And there he was, kneedeep 
in busted glass and loose film. You'd better 
try not to meet that guy when you go out 
he’s hostile! Then there’s Montague. 
Jimmy says you made a bum of the grand- 
est scenario he ever wrote.” 

“Did anybody else say anything?” 

“Well, yes,” said Buck. ‘“Myrtle—she 
was kind of mentionin’ you in spots—a 
little.”’ 

““What did she say?” 

“I heard her tellin’ LaRue that you'd 
spoiled the best piece of actin’ she’d ever 
done, an’ then beat up the lion so horrible 
they couldn't never get no makeover on it 
What made her sorest was that you’d been 
ribbin’ her up to keep her nerve an’ then 
you went an’ lost yours!” 

“Me?” demanded Tommy. “Lost my 
nerve—after what I did to that lion!” 

“That’s what the lady said,” remarked 
Buck, rolling a brown-paper cigarette. 
“The way she figures it out, you got scared 
and went kind of daffy 

There was a silence of two full minutes 
while Tommy crammed his belongings into 
his suitcase. 

“That does settle it!” he said bitterly. 
nd I thought I was risking my life—for 


says 


that! 
Buck Parvin peered at the boy through 
the smoke as it rose from his nostrils. When 
he spoke there was something almost like 
sympathetic understanding in his tone. 
“Son,” he said, “‘ Uncle Buck—he knows 
how you feel. He tried to do a lady a favor 
once by beatin’ up her husband when he 
had a beatin’ coming. Spanish lady she 
was—down in the Pecos country. Ever 
seen that scar across my ribs? 
That’sthethanksI got! . . . 
an’ lions—lions an’ women 
‘em, Tommy! 


Women 
look out for 
Both of ’em scratch!” 
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, : : ‘ 
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drivers, the voices of newsboys, the gong of a passing ambulance ABOVE THEM ALL, sharp and penetrating, is the note of the Klaxo 
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PHADRIG CARVES FOR HIMSELF 


(Conctuded from Page 15 


to where a hundher long tables was spread 
for a feast in the shade av a grove. ‘I'll 
ixplain about the dog. The gintlemen wid 
the cows might turn thim into the pasture 
beyant for the prisint.’ 

“*T thrust nothin’s happined to the dog 
ye sould me, MacDatho,’ says King Olioll, 
as he lowered himsilf into a big gilt chair 
by the side av King Conall. 


“*The dog was niver betther, your 
majisty,’ says MacDatho with a thick 
tongue. 


“*Teague, Rory, Barney, Malachi, an’ 
the rest av ye, get busy, ye bla’gyards, 
pourin’ the refrishmints for the honorable 
company. Thry the whisky punch, your 
majisties. "Tis me special brew.’ 

“He bustles about, gabbing sixteen to 
the dozen an’ placing the guests. Macha 
he put in the seat nixt to himsilf, who was 
nixt to Queen Meve, an’ he was beckon- 
in’ to Dohmnall, whin Phadrig O’Meara 
slipped in at the other side av Macha an’ 
sat down as if he meant to stay. 

“*What will I do nixt?’ whispered Mac- 
Datho in Macha’s ear. 

“*We passed an uncut field of blighted 
corn as we kem along,’ Macha tould him 
cowldly. ‘Well,’ she says, ‘annyway I’d 

| have the pig brought on. ‘Twill be a 
divarsion.’ 

“Now the ould ancient sthory runs that 
MacDatho’s pig had fed on the milk av 
three score cows for sivin years, an’ the 
crayture was that big ut tuk sixty men to 
| eyarry him an’ sivin to lift his tail. I niver 
doubted ut whin twas tould to me, a bit 
of a gossoon back in Clare, an’ there was 
gi’nts in thim days by ahl ace ounts. Anny- 
way, it was a grand fine pig, an’ whin ’twas 
brought on, smokin’ in white curls t’rough 
the burned skin, there wasnut a mouth 
that did nut dribble wid longing. 

“*Now what?’ whispers MacDatho to 
Macha. 

“*Let him who has the best right an’ 
whom none will gainsay cyarve the pig,’ 
answered Macha, and MacDatho, stutterin’ 
an’ sweatin’, spoke the words aloud. 

“*That manes Cet MacManus cyarves 
for me,’ says King Conall wid a loud laugh, 

an’ he makes a sign an’ there got up from 
the board an ogre av a man wid eyes like 
coals av fire an’ a back like a barn dure, an’ 
he grinned round, showing tusks like a 
wild boar’s. ; 

“*T eyarve for King Conall,’ 
‘Who will gainsay me?’ 

“*Phadrig O'Meara cyarves for me,’ 
cahls King Olioll. 

“‘An’ wid that Phadrig was for gettin’ up, 
but Macha plucked him by the arm. 
‘Bide in your place,’ whispers she. ‘ Phadrig 
O'Meara cyarves for himself.’ So Phadrig 
sat down again an’ shivered like a terrier 
at a rathole while Cet laughed onplisintly. 

“*T ecyarve for King Conall,’ says Cet, 
an’ draws a long crooked skene. 

***T eyarve for King Olioll,’ says Markan, 
a big Connaught man, stridin’ forward. 
‘By right of what I done an’ the men I slew 
at Gorbronagh an’ at the Mount av 
Urrisbeg, an’ by the might av me arm an’ 
the weight av me hand.’ 

“Cet grinned * him. ‘By the ears av 
your father, which is in me private col- 
lic tion, an’ by the ae av me spear thz at ye 
tuk away in your hip at Kinvarra, an’ by 
the steel I houl d, I gainsay ye,’ says he. 
‘Go back an’ sit down,’ he says. 

“An’ wid that Markan turned back 
wint to his place. 

“*T eyarve the pig for Conall,’ 
again. 

“Wanst more Phadrig started up, but 
at the touch av Macha’ s hand he sat down 
again, his brith comin’ short an’ his teeth 
grindin’ wan on another. 

“*I eyarve for Olioll,” shouts another 
Connaught man—-Shann ‘O'Hara, av Tran- 
ask, ut was. ‘By the right av the raid 
on Crancreagh an’ the scalps av the nine 
Daceys that I tuk, an’ by the edge av me 
ax an’ the swiftness ay me stroke, I cyarve 
the pig.’ 

““*Ye've a bad mimory,’ says Cet. ‘By 
the roof av your house that I fired, by the 
| arrow in your side that I shot, by your kin 
| that I sowld to slavery, an’ by the steel I 

hould, I gainsay ye. Sit ye down an’ take 
| what I cut for ye.’ 

“So me bould Shann had to sit down, an’ 
| wan afther another nine av Olioll’s follying 
got up an’ was turned down. Cet had 
something on aich an’ ahl av thim, an’ 
| t'rough it ahl Phadrig sat, the veins swellin’ 


says he. 


an’ 


says Cet 





in his forehead an’ red an’ white by turns 
comin’ an’ goin’ in his face. 

“*T eyarve for Conall,’ 
raisin’ his knife. 

“*“Now ye may go,’ whispers Macha. 
‘But ye cyarve for yoursilf, an’ remimber 
the rest I tould ye.’ 

“Wid wan jump Phadrig was out av 
his chair an’ facing Cet, his eyes sparklin’ 
‘I cyarve for Phadrig,’ he shouts in a 
voice like a bugle, an’ at the word Olioll 
turns pale. 

“*By what right?’ Cet axes him. 

“*By right av this,’ says Phadrig, an’ 
he grabbed the Ulster man’s red beard an’ 
gev ut a jerk that brought the ugly fella 
to his knees. ‘By right av that,’ says Phad- 
rig, an’ he twisted the skene out av Cet’s 
hand an’ slapped his face. ‘By right av 
this,” says he, an’ he dhragged him to his 
feet an’ rocked him back an’ forth till 
fell again. 

“**An’ by right av that,’ he finished, an’ he 
picked Cet’s big limp carcass up an’ hurled 
it clane over two av the tables where it fell 
in a still huddle. 

“*Now,’ says Phadrig, ‘if there’ 8 
objiction,the disthribution will begin.’ 

“There was none made, so he wint on 
cuttin’ as he spoke, while the serving men 
carried the mate. 

“*There’s the throtters an’ the shank 
bones for Ulster’; says he, ‘an’ the tail for 
Conall to make him a whistle for his dog. 
There’s the side mate an’ the shoulders for 
the lads that loves me an’ the short ribs an’ 
the liver, which is tasty an’ aisy ating, for 
Olioll. An’ ahl I kape for mesilf is the 
head an’ the hams,’ says he. 

“**The divil ye will!’ cried an Ulster man, 
an’ slung a shank bone at his head. 

“An wid that the ladies retired wid 
preci ipitation an’ loud screeches. 

“"Twas a ruction the like av which was 
niver seen bechune Doniry an’ Donnybrook 
fair. Signs av ut ye can dig up at Bally- 
vaghan today. "‘Twud take Oisin Mac- 
— to do ut justice. "Tis a pity, so ut 

, that he missed ut. But an ind kem to ut 
hin the last av the Ulster men streaked 
over the hill an’ the Connaught man that 
chased him sat down to catch his brith 
About the same time King Olioll crawled 
from undher the table an’ assumed his gilt 
chair wid state an’ dignity. 

“*Where’s MacDatho?’ 
fierce. 

“*Sure, your majisty, I’ve been lukkin’, 
but I can’t seem to find ahl av him,’ wan 
av the chieftains makes answer. 

““*Where’s Dohmnall?’ says Phadrig, 
who'd been threminjously busy since the 
shank bone sthruck him an’ who had just 
come up. 

“*T’m here,’ says Dohmunall, 
forward with Macha on his arm. 

“*MacDatho’s among the dead an’ 
missing, Father Dohmnall,’ says Phadrig 
“Mostly the dead. So as there’s no heirs, 
ye can take the house an’ the lands an’ 
the dog, Brechan, if ye care to,’ says he. 

“*Eh, what’s that?’ says King Olioll, 
frowning. ‘There’s two words to that, 
avick!’ 

Phadrig lukked at Macha an’ Macha 
nodded. Phadrig lukked at Olioll with 
sparklin’ eyes under bent brows and a hand 
tight grippin’ the hilt av his soord. 

““*Who’s cyarvin’ this pig?’ he axed. 

“King Olioll considhered. Not long, for 
he was a cute man an’ cud take a hint 
kindly meant. 

“**Him that has the right an’ whom none 
will gainsay,’ he made answer. ‘An’,’ says 
he, ‘I’ve been thinkin’ lately that me con 
dition av health is too poor for to wrastle 
with affairs av state. Ut might be betther 
for me to take me liver an’ short ribs an’ 
turn the kingdom over to you.’ 

“*Sure, I’m largely of your majisty’s 
opinion,’ says Phadrig. 

“So that’s how it kem about that Phad 
rig reigned over Connaught,” concluded 
Mr. Mulready. 

“A wise king, Phadrig was, intirely, 
an’ whin he was intherviewed, he’d say 
*‘Whativer I am I owe it to me wife’—as 
a wise man should. I make no doubt 
Macha wud have made something av 
MacDatho if he had taken her advice from 
the first.” 

“She was too gay with her moldy gags,” 
commented the young man in the blach 
calico shirt. “‘Them fresh Janes that’s so 
flossy give me a pain. If you ast me | 
think that gink, MacDatho, done well.” 
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Continued from Page 21 


there was work ahead. Consequently he 
shouldered his load of the two rifles a1 
was left of the haunch of venison, and w 
a flush on his cheeks and a praye 
heart that he might not fall in his s tr 
from the weakness that pervaded his entire 
body, set his face toward the sunri 
And so they plodded on 
monotony that is characteristic of the 
Florida woods, and that none the less holds 
a certain charm when one is not lost. A 
swamp to be skirted, a creek to be crosse 
a patch of piney woods that one could 
almost swear to having traversed not 
but many times; then a repetition of thes« 





ir 





things, with endless detours and twisting 
a turnings and the crackling swash of 
- ; 


Laer against tired thig! 

“?P enfold fel 
then heoheen ¢ on the wi eel; but 
gave no outward evidence, plowir 


in the lead, his teeth set and his eyeballs 





as if he had been 





burning, but the dominant will driving the 
aching bones and muscles relentlessly As 
the day wore on his fever mounted, en to 
his other tr re aqaqet overpowe ‘ 





lethargy and a sort of mental confu 
that required constant effort 
Nevertheless, loaded with the 
and the venison, which he had slung abou 
his shoulder by a I ] 
while Edna, whose courage and 
confidence had returned, folk 
snatches of song on her lips. She had no 
idea of Penfold’s actual condition, 
fever had brought a fh 
from physical 
words he flung back from time to time were 
full of encourage 
was pushing on so rapidly that Edna had 
some difficulty in holding the pace. She 
little guessed tl at this apparent vigor was 
a a effort to find his way out of 
the wilderness before h 
Penfold knew that, once the fever got the 
mastery of his faculties, it would be all up 
with them. He envied the buck he had 
shot the day before. That animal had only 
his own life to consider, had 
that of a girl depending on his strength 
and resource. 
Edna guessed nothing of this. The pace 
was hard and she was not much of a walker; 
but she was rested by her night’s sleep, and 
some strange, new emotion, such as she 
had never felt before, had come to lend her 
courage and endurance. She found an in- 
I in thesight of the lean figure 


She felt in a vague 


oO overcome. 


tough vine, he plunged 


ahead, 


that might Nave 














strength f 





finite happines 
striding on ahead of her. 
way that some quality she had alway 
craved had come into her life to sweete 
and brighten it. 

The morning passed, and still they 
plodded on by a devious trail. Several 
times Penfold tripped and fell, to s 
up awkwardly with a joke at him 
his clumsiness. 

Occasionally they made 
enable Edna to rest, and at these times she 
noticed that Penfold did not sit down, but 
stood with his back against a tree, as if 
impatient to be on again. 

The sun had passea th 


they came out on a broad creek Of waich 











the sandy banks were thickly wit! 
live and water oaks. Penfol d 
to the « ige, dipped his hand in the iter 
and tasted it, then turned his flushed 
to Edna. 

“Thank Heaven!” he muttered t] : 
‘it’s br ackish. The railroad can’t be far 


off now. 
But Edna was not looking at him. Some 

thing farther downstream on the opposite 

bank had caught her eye. 

; cried; “isn’t that a ca 


*‘Look!” she 
over there in those tree 

Penfold stared, swayed for a mor t 
hen slagyt red back 


at ’ he 


a 








mouth with h 1 gave a hoarse 
shout. They waited, but there was » re- 
sponse. Penfold shouted again and Edna 
added her voice to his, but no answer ¢ 

“We must get over there s i be | 
and at the odd sound of ! voice the girl 
looked at him sharply 

“But how can we get acros she asked. 

“It’s not deep and it has a good hard 


bottom. Got to wade. Come « 

He lurched slightly, then started to w: 
out into the clear, tepid water. Edna fol- 
lowed, wondering at the sudden change in 
his tone from kindly encouragement to an 
almost peremptory harshness. Midstream 
the water was nearly waist deep; but it 





























Snau ead agai and he followed him 
ng tne nd be 4 ny igt 
£ wth of wild-orange tree 
in asmall cleared space stood a fair-sized 
in, irom the u Log 
i-c] throughout e state 
by t r poor whit In 
Tact, 1 a decent littie | 
of unpa ed pine, compar vely new 
big chimney of lath and clay and a 
gated iron r i Door and window shutters 
vere iastene but there was about th 
piace an air ¢ to ipancy, tor the 
sa was trodden and a stack of freshly 
cut firewood was stacked up aga t the 
< ‘ 
But Edna scarcels ticed these t 
for her eyes were fastened on Penfold, who 
Was striding ahead wit it sO much as a 
backward glance Rea zy the door, he 
struck it once or t e with the butt of his 
rifle hen apparently d ering for ‘ 
first me nha tw t ired ‘ 4 ea 
I “ he stepped bact ‘ j 
an eT ‘ » : I 
r ‘ I whe suddenly « mited 
I me anr ing opst é 
S locked, uid he i turned his face 
to Edna, who noticed for first time at 
nis eye were giazed and Nil Kin |{ ny 
and congested. 
ina had never see a betwee 
f rand a man’s ¥ But id see! 
nilar struggies wt a igonist Wa 
ong « t ind I ira and vis f 
g me respec ilar. She had 
‘ y itl it n ’ me car t ee flash 
on shooting expeditions, and she w lered 
M her Penfold, when he had left her once 
or ce to examine the |} age bay,’ 
might t nave drunk dee} 
Na The mere idea sent a chill thro 
her. It was bad enough to think that he 
l have so far indulged himself as to 
tne ulety ol her ‘ » ul a ati t whe! 
clear-headedness was the prime necessity 
but to think that he had done so selfis} 
W € 1 worse. She had asked him the 
evening before if he had any spirits, and he 
had answered that he had not. 
Now, as she looked at him askar 


of adrunker 





presented the appearance le 
yes, skin, manner of speech and motion 
were such as she had 
not only among butlers, 


grooms, but among the men of her own 
set. She had never seen her father in such 





on occasion observed 


footmen and 























a condition, thoug! he liked his to at 
times. And Penfold’s next act confirmed 
her growing doubts, for he ned to her a 
crims« face and said thick! 
“Get round the corner of the | ist 
I’m going to shoot this lock off.” 
pomething in Edna’s look seemed to 
anger him, for as she stood without mov 
ing, he added in a tone whict ul her 
| pered life had never en used toward 
her 
I ise go rner ol 
1 might get hurt 
nat ed on her heel 
ne ca n, wher she 
e of wood a overed her face 
As she wa tt gt ¢ 
there ¢ e the report a rifle and d 
re y alter it the ind of heavy blow 
Following, it seemed to the girl that she 
heard a shuffling about inside, and pres- 
r acr She could stand it no lo 
1 springing to her feet she hurried to the 
wide open door and entered, 

The interior of the cal was a single 
large room, neatly ceiled in Georgia pine, 
1 the whole pl ce was spotilessly clear 
lhere was a large central table, over whict 
, a big lam] 4 SMmau Coot Z ve 
! biackened ome v ir ed 
cooking ute! | and < t rds ta ed 
th various tinned foods and grocer’: 
pplies. Fishing rods, nets, gaffs and « 
ins decorated the wa iin one corner 
was a writing desk and beside it a pine 
bookshelf that contained a v iriety of cur 
rent literature. Five bunks were built 
yng the length of the rear w: four of 
which appeared to be freshly made and 
protected by chintz bedcovers, while tl 
fifth looked as though it had been recent! 

occupied Everythi g about he place Vv 
ck practicai and mple 
Her first gl t ld 1 what they had 
imbie j upor ] t imp Was a 100 4 
i fishing lodge on her tather I erve 
s lated upon wha was locally } 4 
the Little San She herself | neve 
Visiled e spot, bu it giuzed itl 
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EVENING POST 


her father’s description. A gamekeeper 
lived in the cabin, and Edna thought it 
probable that Gillespie had sent one of the 
men on horseback to summon him to assist 
in the search for herself and Penfold. 

All of this flashed through her mind the 
moment she crossed the threshold; but 
what occupied her immediate attention 
was the figure of Penfold. He had slumped 
down on a bench, his elbows on the table 
and his head between his hands, and as 
Edna entered he turned to her unsteadily. 
She thought for a moment that he was 
going to fall, but he recovered himself and 


stared at her from bright but glassy eyes. 


| condition,” 


| comes, you'll have to help yourself. 


| Soon, 





to be in such a consti 
he said. “Ought to have known 
better . . . but we're all right now.” 

“Yes,” she answered icily, “‘we are all 
right now. Don’t you think you’d better 
lie down?” 

“I will in a minute 
clears a bit. Sorry to be such a weak 
vessel. ’N case I should happen to be use- 
less for the next few hours, and if nobody 
’S no 
but the 

es are the keeper will show up pretty 
This seems to be a shooting and 
fishing camp.” 

“It is one of father’s lodges, 
answered. 

“S’much the better. Think I’ll roll into 
one of those bunks, if you don’t mind. 
Hate to be such a nuisance, but I make 
a fool of myself like this once ’n awhile. 
Comes of living out in the East in a sickly 
climate. I feel positively drunk.” 

“You look it and act it too. Why did 
you tell me last night that you had no 
spirits? . 

“What?” Penfold raised his head and 
stared at her. 

“TI say, why did you tell me that you 
had no spirits? Did you think that alco- 
holic stimulation was bad for a girl of my 
age when she was tired and wet and fright- 
ened? I’d much rather have had asip from 
your flask than have had your coat.” 

Penfold continued to stare, glassily at 
first, then with a slowly dawning intelli- 
gence. His burning, haggard face was 
gashed by deep lines. 

“You don’t think that I am actually 
drunk, do you?” he muttered. 

“Oh, I know that you’ve been through 
an awful strain. But so have I.” 

Penfold began to laugh, a gurgling, mirth- 
less laugh. Edna regarded him stonily. 
He jenees his head on his folded arms 
and his shoulders shook. Then, with start- 
ling suddenness, he rose from the bench, 
steadied himself with one hand on the 
table and turned to look at her. The skin 
of his lean face seemed actually gashed by 
the deep lines on either side of his mouth, 
lines of a fierce, sardonic humor. 

““My word, but you’re a keen observer!” 
he said, and his voice seemed to have lost 
its sodden thickness. “‘A consulting spe- 
cialist in a fashionable city practice couldn’t 
have done better. Well then, since you’ve 
found me out, suppose you make yourself 
at home here, and I'll go out and sleep it 
off in that shed behind the cabin.” 

He lurched to the door, passed out and 
round the corner of the building. Edna 
sank down on the bench and buried her 


“Awful sorry 


*s soon as my head 


end of tinned stuff there ... 
chances 


” Edna 


| face in her arms. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Heating a Brook 


OW to keep a brook running freely and 

water power working smoothly in a 
temperature of fifty degrees below zero has 
now been demonstrated on the Yukon, in 
Alaska, by some ingenious American en- 
gineers. A mining company that used 
water power to develop electric power, ob- 
taining the water through a ditch many 
miles long, decided to try to operate through 
the winter. , 

At the beginning of the winter the en- 
gineers let the water in the ditch freeze an 
ice coat a few inches thick. Then the water 
in the ditch was dropped a foot, so that the 
cover of ice made a protection for thestream, 
with an airspace between the ice and the 
water. This kept out much of the cold, 
but was useless without some heating of the 
water. 

Accordingly wires were strung along the 
ditch; and at regular intervals electric heat- 
ing coils were placed in the bottom of the 
ditch. By this means the water was heated 
by electricity manufactured by the water at 
the water-wheels. 
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Continued from Page 13 


speak in the House tomorrow. I'm awfully 
obliged, Peter! Now wire me, Jones!" he 
said. 

“‘ Dépéche, sir,”’ corrected Mr. Jones 
softly. ‘“* Petit bleu.” 

“Wire, blow, telephone—and get ‘em! 
commanded Mr. Samuel. It will be 





worth your while if you do—rer 
“Had anything to eat?” said Peter 


kindly as the yacht cast off. “You're 
white as a ghost.” 
‘The chocolates,” said Mr. Jon 1eS fa air ntly, 
‘were forgotten in the exciteme 


being difficult to chew and guide a motor 
my lord.” 
Lord Petersham took the 


lies] 
littie man to 


the saloon and ordered supper. He lis- 
tened with a curious expression to Mr 
Jones’ account of his day’s adventure 
The steward brought ch ampagne, whi 





Mr. 
him. 

“And palm tubs,” 
trees, my lord. I never drank champagne 
before. I think it induced unusually 
brilliant powers of thought. The Joneses,” 
he added, “‘have always been noted for 
intellect. My father got the good-conduct 
prize at his grammar school.” 

Lord Petersham took barley water, 
sipping it thoughtfully. He said he thought 
he ought to go on to Paris with Mr. Jones; 
it was sometimes so difficult to get under- 
stood by the French. He listened 
interest to the story of the 
robberies. 

And you shot two men 


Jones explained, recalled duchesses to 


said Jones—“‘paln 


rest of the 


!” he muttere: 


You!” 

“It was completely against my incli 
nation,” said Mr. Jones earnestly. *] 
warned them of the cow’s—that is, bull’s 


I told them in French and English.” 
‘Antony, ” said Lord Petersham, “ bring 
mea whisky and soda. I feel I want one. 
And now,” he went on, “you are going to 
try to catch these two ruffians—trying 
alone—and you are not afraid?’ 

“Mr. Samuel has shown me great kind- 
said Mr. Jones, a little stiffly. “I 
should indeed be ungrateful to show lack 
of courage in doing such little things as he 
directs me to.” 

Lord Petersham 
things—lives!”’ to 
water at his elbow; 
whisky and soda. 

The yacht tore as a live thing through 
the choppy Channel waves. She picked 
up Calais lights just as the mailboat was 
due; and, as Mr. Jones, still in his motor 
cap, gave a crisp “‘ Rien a déclarer parceque 
rien a déclarer”’ to the cus 
officer who interrogated him, he realized 
that he had caught the boat train. But 
how in that crowd was he to find the two 
he sought? If he could even see Harris — 
He rushed up and down, peering into faces, 


eye 


” 
ness, 


murmured, “Little 
the neglected barley 
he took a glass of 


toms 


stopping inoffensive people, scanning the 
people in the buffet. 
He singled out an old lady with a parrot’s 


cage, and followed her up and down to see 
if her petticoats were red. He was sure he 
had seen something red as the two went out 

He whispered “ Harris!’ into the ear of 
a choleric retired officer, still feeling green 
from his journey, and retreated hertledly 


as the irate old gentleman bellowed: “‘ De 

Vere Charteris—yousir!”’ in offended tones. 
They were starting. “En voiture, me 

sieurs el mesdames!”"’ And the surging 


crowd was still a blank. 

Little Jones was tired and cold, but he 
did not think of resting. Up and down he 
went, peering into carriages, fearful of ask 
ing wed help, growing depressed as he saw 


no bus hy eyebrows no face re embling 
Harris’. 
A carriage with only three people in it 


attracted his attention. One of the men in 
it wore his hat pulled hard down, almost or 
to his eyes; his companion was a smart 
looking ‘girl with a hard face and a thick 
veil. There was room there. 

Little Mr. Jones went in. His coat col 
lar was turned up, his cap pulied down, 
and he still wore his motor goggles. His 
idea had been that Harris would immedi 
ately recognize him and make some sign 


but he quite forgot that he was rather 


| effectually disguised. 


chool « # its kind in the coun- | 
bli 





An elderly man dozed in the corner, a 
gray cropped beard hiding his mouth and 
chin. Mr. Jones began to stare at the man 
in the slouched hat. Had he or had he not 
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| uneven eyebrows? Surely one was painted 


| were just at Amiens. 


| struggled and fell back; 


| clinging to the Frenchman. 


over! The little man leaned forward ex- 
citedly, and the train began toslacken speed. 
What could he do? 

Then the traveler in the slouched hat 
crossed to the window, saying loudly they 
He struggled with the 
strap. 

Mr. Jones heard him say in an irritated 
tone that it was stuck, then heard him ask 
the elderly man to give a pull. 

Then he heard a faint exclamation, an 
apology, something about a sharp pin; 
and the elderly man leaned back as if he 
were tired, so tired that in a moment his eyes 
closed. He called out something thickly, 
the train slid into 
Amiens. 


And Mr. Jones knew at last—this was 
Harris, drugge od as the villains had planned. 
With a positive whoop, Jones dragged off 
the slouched hat—to see plainly that one 
eyebrow was false. 

“Nom de Dieu! Le 
Antoine. “‘Scerebat! Rat! 
imbecile!” 

“‘Imbecile yourself!” 


” 


Jones! 


Pig! 


yelped 
Jones 


returned Mr. Jones, 
“T have you, 
monami! They are warned right along to 
watch for a thief.” 

The girl said something quickly in 
French. Little Jones, shaken like a rat, 
clung bravely. The guards, porters and gen- 
darmes were at the door. All was success! 
Mr. Jones was trying to think of several 
French words that he would require— when 
his throat was gripped, his hands forced 
back. 

**So you have me—son of a pig!” hissed 
Antoine. ‘Hold there! I’ve got the man! 
The robber, caught red-handed!” 

“T saw him try to do it,” said the girl 
calmly. “He has drugged that poor fellow 
there.” 

Mr. Jones gave a choked yelp of horror. 
He flung out protestations in broken 
French, intermixed with some words he 
knew of Italian. Heraved at the officers who 
held him roughly. He wailed at Antoine 
and accused him of being a mensongeur. It 
was all in vain! He was the thief, caught 
by the expected watcher; they were lifting 
Harris, the only man who could have saved 
him, and little Jones saw Antoine’s long, 
powerful fingers lifting the unconscious 


| man’s bag. 





| pocket, where he had evidently 
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sake, save the 
“They are in a cigar 


“Then, for mercy’s 
jewels!” said Jones. 
box in that bag!” 

Antoine snarled; they were not; some 
one in authority found them in Harris’ inner 
preferred 
to carry them. But his knowledge seemed 
to the French police conclusively to prove 
Jones’ guilt. 

“Search him!” said 
listen to him! He is a desperate villain, 
messieurs. I saw him inject a drug into 
Monsieur Harris’ wrist. 

Jones was dusty, dirty; his motor cap 
two sizes too large for him. Oh, he was 
most plainly a thief! 

Mr. Jones raved on in French of his own 
making, while Antoine gave all the details 
of the capture and skillfully extracted in- 
formation concerning the wires received at 
Amiens. 

“There, then, is the thief you were 
to be on the lookout for!” 
dramatically. 

Here the head of the police remarked 
dubiously that their instructions had been 
to watch for two thieves. Antoine, without 
a trace of French accent, said that was 
quite right. He was the messenger for 
Mosenthals’. 

“This lady here saw the whole affair,” 
said Antoine. 

And little Mr. Jones heard with horror the 
lady describe how Jones had gone to open 


Antoine. ‘“‘ Don’t 


told 


said Antoine 
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the window, got this Mr. Harris to help 
him, and dug something sharp into his 
wrist. The lady gave her name sweetly as 
Miss Brown, of Number 5, Kensington 
Gardens Road, London. 

Prying fingers were thrust into Mr. Jones’ 
pockets; a hypodermic syringe smelling of 
some subtle drug was found in one. 

“Oh, mensonges—plots!”’ said Mr. Jones 
wearily. “‘ Vous sotts! Bois tétes! Will you 
not voyez la vérité? Oh, but I say, wait until 
Harris wakes! Take off his beard and fan 
him, monsoos, je vous entreat!”’ 

The French are a polite nation however. 
Those in authority took the mensonges 
and sotts personally. Struggling still, little 
Jones was walked off to be locked up, while 
a wire stating that the thief had 
caught after desperate resistance 
flashed to London. 


been 
was 


Mr. Jones tried to sit down on everything 
he met. He begged for common sense; he 
said he could make allowances for for- 
eigners’ brains, but he wanted mere intel- 


ligence from them. He was finally plunged 
into a cell, where he sat down and said 
God save our gracious king! several times 
to the rude people who now asked him 
questions in broker English. 

“God save our—while they have 
caped!”” snapped Mr. Jones. ‘“ Waiting 
for the English police to take me ove r! 
Oh, Mr. French Police, je suis étonné at 
votre senles époussés. Restez! Ces de ns Wi ill 
restez a démang, je vous faire un pari,”’ said 
Mr. Jones earnestly—‘“‘un sovereign d un 
sou that they voulez not!” 

They left him to his fate however. 
Toward morning Harris, looking exceed- 
ingly ill, staggered into the cell where little 


es- 


Jones sat in chill misery. Harris had 
removed his beard. 

“I'd know the fellow, of course,” said 
Harris. “Why, good Lord—Jones! You 


were the little blighter in the motor cap, 
Jones? Why didn’t you speak? What has 
happened?” 

“T was in the motor cap,” said Jones 
bitterly. “Qui! My goggles,”’ he added 
spitefully, ‘“‘were needed by the police of 
France—by these monsoos, who would not 
listen to me—Jones!” 

The inspector began to stroke his chin 
dubiously. As Harris translated Mr. Jones’ 
story, he appe ared to grow more dubious 
still. Presently he sat down and crumpled 
up drearily. 

“The smartness of it!” he muttered, 
as he sent a messenger speeding to the 


hotel where he had seen the victorious 
thief-catcher take a room. 

“And a Frenchman too!” said Mr. 
Jones, with withering sarcasm. “He 


thought of it! Bah! Had it not been for 
me you would probably have let them take 
the rubies.” 

Monsieur Carron said several things 
explosively. Then he listened to Harris’ 
opinion of his intelligence given in fluent 
French, and to Mr. Jones’ opinion on the 
same subject given in French and English 
very effectively mixed—and he listened 
meekly. 

“But the rubies have escaped!” 
Harris wanly. 

The rubies had escaped! 
Antoine and Mr. Grant. 


said 


So also had 


The tubes in the wall were bricked up; 
and Mr. Jones, who now lives farther out, 
has his hothouse, where he labors assidu- 
ously. He often talks of foreign stupidity 
and nothing on earth would induce him to 
go to France! 


“And now,” said Mr. Samuel to his 
brother, “‘who found out things for us, 


Amos?” 
“A fool!” said Amos, which, 
cumstances, was rude of him. 
Editor's Note—This is the fourth and last ofa 
series of stories by Dorothea Conyers. 
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